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Commencement of the Year, 

A happy.new year to you, friends and patrons! 
A happy new year to one and all—and not only a 
single one, but many, full of peace—prosperity—of 
love to God and love to the neighbor, and full of 
good works, both at home and abroad. But the 
mere wishes of your friends cannot insure this, how- 
ever fervent and sincere they may be. It hehoves 
you all to be up and doing—to look after your own 
business, and into your own hearts, and see that the 
motive is right, and the deed in accordance. 

And first, is all right within? 1s there not some 
“loop-hole of retreat,” where many a little sin or 
foible lies snugly stowed away, ready to start out 
when the guards of reason and religion are asleep, 
and to prompt to deedsof mischief ? Are there not, 
for instance, some lingering remains of self-love, 
that throw their blinding influence over your eyes, 
and hide your own failings from yourself, but at 
the same time turns them full and strong upon the 
faults and trippings of your neighbors? If so, 
ferret them out—and away with them, for they 
will spoil the peace of many an hour, and prevent 
the new year from bringing to you its full meed of 
happiness and enjoyment. Mayhap you have u 
spice of that grasping desire,—a little. swelling of 
the bump of acquisitiveness, that leads you to covet 
(almost) your neighbor’s goods, and prompts you to 
over-reach him in a bargain, or take the advantage 
of his necessities and tax him a double dose of inte- 
rest, by way of compensation, for the use of a little 
of your mammon, it being of extra quality. If so, 
bridle it—crush it, lest it finally gets the. upper 
hand, and brings the troubles and curses, bestowed 
by the indignant and. oppressed, upon a Shylock’s 
head, instead of the blessings of those who were 
“ready to faint,” and the satisfaction attendant upon 
liberal and benevolent actions. 

Hlow are your domestic feelings? Are you as 
mild asa May morning? or have you a toweh of 
the mad-dog about you, that leads you to snap and 
snarl, and make home a pendemonium instead of a 
temple of love and social harmony? If so, out with 
it—tear it out—drive it headlong from your premises 
—give it neither quarters nor mercy in your breast, 
and our word for it, the smiles of your children will 
brighten up like the rays of the morning sun, and 
the fire on your hearth-stone burn blither and 
brighter, while social love will nestle in every heart, 
and sparkle like rubies in every eye. 

Have you any small grudges against your neigh- 
bor? some fourpence halfpenny quarrzel that sours 
the milk of your good nature, and prevents your 
speaking peaceably to him or about him—that keeps 
you at home. when he is sick, and shuts your heart 
and your pocket when he isin need? If so, drop 
it—banish it, and open yourself to the teachings of 
that charity which “suffereth long and is kind.” 

How is it in your business? Are there any little 
sins of omission or commission in this department 
that need looking to? Are you wide awake, prompt 
and active ? oris there so much of the low-pressure 
engine in your composition that it makes you lag- 
gard and slow, and, as John Bunyan would say, like 
one of the family of the Readytohalt? Do you see 
lions in your path, when there is not so much as the 
shadow of a tomeat in the way, ghd mountains where 
there is not evena mole-hill? If so, rouse up— 
shake yourself into action, and use the talents and 
the energies which God has given you, not to be 
eaten up by sloth, and rusted out by idleness, but to 
be used industriously and prudently for the good of 
yourself and the benefit of your family and the 
community. Wake up. Dosomething. Be some- 
thing. 

Perhaps you profess religion. Be careful here. 
Look sharp and see if it be of the genuine stamp— 
humble and lowly, and overflowing with love and 
peace and good will. Or- has it a touch of the 
devil in it, puffing you out with self-righteousness— 
swelling you out with that pride which makes wry 
faces at those who worship at another altar, and 
filling your eye with the jaundiced tints of spleen | 
and bigotry? If so, stop where youare. Repent 
upon the spot. Turn the devil out of your heart, 
and receive the pure influences of him who prayed 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 

Finally, brethren, how are you agriculturally ? 
Are you shrouded in apathy—so careless and list- 
less and lubberly that yow wouldn’t lift a finger to 
improve, or so selfsufficient that if the whole areana 
of nature should be opened by superhaman agency, 
you would know too much to take a few lessons? Or 
are you on the other extreme? so notional and 
whimsical and credulous as to run into al] manner 
of visionary whims, become the dupe of every hum- 
bug, and expend your money and your strength in 
schemes, unwarranted by common experience, com- 
mon reason, or common sense? -Either is fatal to 
true improvement, and either should be shunned as 
injurious and dangerous. The science of agricul- 
ture is based upon a development of the laws of 
nature, and the art of agriculture is @'rational prac- 
tice, or following of those laws. He who studies 
and practices these, is pursuing the right way, and 
he wbo communicates his discoveries and the results 
of his labors, does his fellow-beings good service, 
and contributes to his own happiness and that of 
others. Finally, friends, if you would enjoy a 
happy new year, you must work honestly and dili- 
gently, fear God, eschew evil, and Take THE Maine 
FARMER, 





Mr. Bowles’ Piggery. 

We do not know when we have experienced more 
pleasurg and gratification, than we did the other day 
on a visit to the piggery of Mr. Isaac Bowles, of 
Winthrop. Mr. Bowles is well known in this vicinity 
as an enterprising farmer, who has spent much money 
and took great pains to improve his farm, and have 
his buildings in good taste and convenient, and his 
stock of the best kind. He has had to receive his 
share of the scoffers’ tax, which they generally pay 
over so freely to any one who may exhibit more spirit 
and enterprise in his calling, or move a step “ two 
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occasionally in advance of them, in whatever may be 
deemed an improvement on old practices. He has 


however pushed ahead, regardless of the ‘‘speech | 


of people,’ and can now show a farm that any one 
would admire, and is beginning to reap a return, 
which we hope will ultimately amply reward him for 
his expenditures. He has, during the last fall, erected 
one of the most extensive and convenient piggeries 
that there is in the State. It is a substantial, well 
built house of wood, two stories and a half high, 
counting the basement. This basement is on a level 
with his barn yard, and is high enough to admit a 
cart under it, in order to haul in muck, or to fill with 
manure when it is to be cleaned out. The south end 
of this story butts against a bank, and is therefore 
partly under ground, so that the floor of the second 
story is ona level with the road. Part of this end 
is a cellar room for potatoes, and it is filled by back- 
ing a cart up to the doors of the second story, 
opening a trap-door in the floor close to the door— 
tipping up the load, when the potatoes fall through 
the trap-door aforesaid into the room below. The 
flooring above this room is a double one, with a 
space of three inches between each layer of boards, 
which is filled with tan. The partition which sepa- 
rates it from the rest of the basement room is also 
double, and the interstice filled with tan. This 
makes a frost-proof cellar—indeed it has been so 
warm this winter, that it has been necessary to throw 
open the doors. Another portion of this end of the 
basement, is a pig bedroom, into which a certain 
part of the herd are allowed to sleep, while they 
have an opportunity to occupy the other part, and 
work upon the muck, thus manufacturing it into 
excellent manure. This part of the basement is 
boarded up, having large doors at proper intervals, 
to adinit the carts when necessary. Stepping from 
the road into the second story, we enter i»te cre 
cooking room, which is wel acted up with kettles for 
cooking food, and a pump, by which water can be 
pumped directly into them. 


From this room you 


9 


pass into the ‘‘broad aisle’’ of the piggery, and on 


each side are the pens for the grunters. There are 
ten pens on a side, each conveniently divided into an 
The 


troughs are so constructed with hinges at the tops, 
soas to swing like a table leaf, and be pushed in 


eating and a sleeping room. doors at the 


over the troughs, and thus keep the swine from them 
while they are filled with food. They dre then 
brought back and bolted. When you wish to put in 
or take out a hog, the doors are opened high enough 
above the troughs to admit of ingress or egress, as 
may be desired. There is a trap-door in the floor of 
each pen, through which the dirt is pushed when you 
wish to clean the pen, and it falls down among the 
muck below, where it is ‘*muxed’’ up by the working 
hogs, and fitted for use. 
easily kept clean and in good order. 

Mr. Bowles had, at the time of our visit, thirty-five 
hogs, of different ages and sizes, af@ we saw but one 
among them that was not a first rate animal. 


In this way the pens are 


Some 
of the best among them he purchased from the stock 
of J. W. Haines, of Hallowell, and those who have 
seen his herd, will, of course, allow that there are 
none better any where. The most of them were 
either full blood Berkshifés or grades of Berkshires. 
Mr. Bowles considers the Berkshires as perfect in 
form, but he thinks they want some alloy or other, in 
order, as he expresses it, ‘‘to stretch them out,”’’ or in 
other words, to make them larger. In regard to the 
keep of his swine, Mr. B. uses a variety. 
stores, he uses potatoes largely. He raised during 
the past season, two thousand bushels, which, to- 
gether with his corn and his apples and ‘‘other fixins, 
give him a good supply of hog fodder for the year. 

The upper loft, or half story, forms an excellent 
granary or straw chamber. A part of it Mr. Bowles 
intends to fit up for his hens, and it will make a noble 
Thus far Mr. B. has been very successful, 


For his 
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‘shenery.”” 
and we hope that he will ultimately succeed in reap- 
ing an abundant income from the capital invested. 
And if any of our brother farmers wish to purchase 
a good pig, we commend him to them; or if they 
wish to see how cqmfortable and happy a hog can 
be made, we advise them to pay Mr. B. a visit. He 
will be very happy to wait upon them, and introduce 
them to his community of grunters, who, unlike some 
of the gentry of modern days, are always ‘‘at home”’ 
when friends call. 





For the Farmer. 


Neatness and Taste. 
This article is not designed for those whose only 


enjoyment consists merely in eating, drinking and 
sleeping—who, as farmers, are satiefied if they can 
provide food, raiment and shelter, and hoard up a 
few dollars—who are entirely blind and insensible 
to the beauties of nature—who prize gothing but 
what will bring dollars and cents, and who care 
only for their own low and selfish gratification. If 
there are such persons, the point of our pen is nei- 
either long enough nor sharp enough to rouse them 
up to any thing refined or disinterested. 

Who would choose to fix his residence upon the 
arid waste where nothing will grow? Yet how ma- 
ny there are who surround themselves with a desert 
of chips, or straw, or barren earth, or something 
worse, and suffer not tree, nor shrub, nor grass, nor 
flowers to grow near their homes, where “ are cen- 
tered all their delights.” How can we love “the 
spot we call our home,” more than any other spot, 
unless there is something to make it lovely ? And 
who can feel attached to a place where all around is 
ascene of confusion and desolation? True, you 
may stow away as many potatoes, as much pork 
and corn about your premises, when all around 
is unsightly and disagreeable, as if it was the 
loveliest spot on earth; but who will pretend that 
so much can be enjoyed in such a place, as in one 
where there is freshness and beauty ? 

Nature presents to the cultivated mind many 
sources of rational enjoyment. The rich foliage of 
the trees, the green carpet of grass, the pleasaat 
odors of the opening flowers, the cheerful notes of 
the feathered songsters, all may afford us delight. 
These things with their beauty were not made in 





vain. They are not restricted to the affluent, but 


|may be shared by all who appreciate them. The 
poor laborer may gaze upon the beauties of the 
fields, gardens and trees of his rich neighbor with 
}as keen a relish as the owner. While all may be 
‘delighted and profited by them, they are not ex- 
/hausted ; but like the sun and air, are ever bright and 
|fresh. The same tree or shrub that adotns a palace 


|may beautify a cottage; it will grow as well, with 
|the proper care and attention, alt the poor man’s 
door as in the rich man’s garden; and these orna- 
| ments, the most permanently and really beautiful 
upon earth, may be obtained almost without money 
}and without price—are within the reach of all who 
‘are not wholly blind and insensible to nature’s love- 
| lines. 2 

The expense of setting out trees and shrubs 
around each house is a mere trifle, and it is doubly 
repaid to the occupant every year in the satisfaction 
and pleasure he derives from them. An attention 
to these matters, by too many regarded unimportant, 
speaks unequivocally to the traveller of refinement, 
intelligence, and we may add virtue, for it is alto- 
gether improbable that the depraved, sensual and 
criininal should be delighted by these things. 

It is not the costliest house that is most generally 
admired ; but the one where neatness and taste are 
displayed in all about it, awakens a far higher ad- 
miration. 

Chips, logs, old sleds and carts, broken furniture 
and farming tools scattered in “ glorious confusion” 
about some farmers’ cottages should give place to 
grass and thrifty trees and shrubs. Their farms 
would appear better, would really be vetter—and 
probably would sell better, if they desire to sell, 
in consequence of the change. 

With a little labor and care in tastefully setting 
out and cultivating trees, shrubs and flowers, (and 
we have a good variety which are natives of this 
| State,) and arranging other little matters about 
/house and yard, almost every farmers’ dwelling 
| might be rendered tnore generally attractive—real- 
‘ly more delightful, at least in the season of leaves 








and flowers, than the most expensive mansion in 

the crowded city. These matters are worth think- 

ing of and attending to. The gratification they 

afford is innocent and laudable. R. 
Winthrop, Dec. 1843. 


For the Farmer. 





Seed Wheat,—Thrashed by Machines or other- 
wise. 

Mr. Houimes :—Your correspondent who dates 
at Sebec, says that his neighbor tells him that since 
he has had his thrashing done by a thrashing ma- 
chine, or horse power, his crops have degenerated ; 
and that last year some of his seed was thrashed 
by hand and some by a machine, and he found that 
the seed thrashed by hand produced the best crop, 
the seed being otherwise equal. The same fact 
has been observed by other farmers, and was long 
since mentioned by a member in the old Winthrop 
Agricultural Society. I have raised wheat in the 
county of Kennebec for more than fifty years, and 
for a long time have kept the same fact in view, and 
it has, also, been mentioned in your paper befure. 
I take it to be a fact that like produces like. It 
this be so, then nothing but the best ought to be 
sowed and while we have the wheat thrashed very 
clean by horse power, and winnowed by a separa- 
ter or winnowing machine, and sow it in that state, 
we do not sow the best. Winnow it over again in 
a smart wind, and it willdo it much geod ;—use 
nothing to sow but the bute end of the heap, then 
wash and skim off all the light kernels, then lime 
&c. Make as strong a brine as you can by buil- 





ing salt in water, then put your wheat into that 
and skim off all that will swim. In this way you 
are pretty sure to get nothing but the heaviest and 
most healthy part to sow, which is the only part 
that ever ought to be sowed. Bad seed is a de- 
ception, and worse than nothing. Exchange of 
seed is sometimes necessary, but always exchange 
with those who have better seed than your own. 
Never rely on any one thing, but on every means 
in your power both with seed and land. Wheat is 
the golden crop in this State, particularly in the 
northern and eastern parts, and the raising of it is 
important. Communicate to the public every ad- 
vantage you discover, and make all necessary inqui- 
ries. A Famer. 

Winthrop, Dec. 25, 18.3. 

Farming in Wiéiscénsin.—Three brothers 
purchased three hundred acres of prairie land 
in Wisconsin eighteen months since. It cost 
them 10s. an acre, the fencing $1 an acre, and 
the breaking up, 14s. an acre. Every item of 
expense afier* bnavess: shows an aggregate of 
$2,146. The three hundred acres produced 6, 
000 bushels of wheat, which sold for $3,240. 
This tells a good story for Wisconsin lands. 
To pay for land and all improvements the 
first year, and have a handsome surplus left, is. 
not common hereabouts. 





A letter from an English merchant in the United 
States, published in a Liverool paper says, ‘‘ the A- 
mericans are pushing thier own manufactures in all di- 
rections and are competing with each other, so that 
with their immense resources of iron and coal, they 
will be enabled, in a comparatively short period, to 
manafacture as cheaply, and in much larger quant- 
ties than ourselves.”” 


Extraordinary Longevity. The Greenville (S.C.) 
Mountaineer says: We were informed a few days 
since, by a'gentleman of veracity and the highest re- 
spectability, that there is a man living in the neighbor- 
ing mountains of North Carolina, not more than 40 
miles from this place, by the name of Blackwell, who 
has reached the extraordinary age of one hundred and 
thirty-six years. At the time of Braddock’s defeat h 
was about 45 years old, and had a wife and five chil- 
dren. Our informant states that he has been acquain- 
ted with the old man upwards of 60 years; that he 
has always been in moderate cirumstances, lived upon 
plain, coarse diet (and sometimes not a bountiful sup- 

ly of that)that he has led a very temperate life, and 
ids fair to live several years longer. 


At a single haul in Peoria (Ill.) Lake, made a short 
time ago, there were about 20 barrels of fish, among 
which were pike weighing from 35 to 45 lbs. each. 














From Leavitt’s N. H. Almanac, 1844. 


The Farmer, 

Of all pursuits by man invented, 

The Farmer’s make the best contented ; 

His calling good, his profits high, 

And on his labor all rely. 

Mechanics all by him are fed, 

Of him the Merchant seeks his bread: 
»His hand gives meat to every thing, 

‘Up from the Beggar to the King; 

The milk and honey, corn and wheat, 

Are by his labors made complete. 

Our clothes from him must first arise 

To deck the fop and dress the wise ; 

Wehen by vote may justly state 

The Farmer’s rank among the great ; 

More independent thaa they all, 

That dwell upon this earthly ball. 

Hail, all you Farmers, young and old, 

Push on your plough with courage bold. 

Your wealth arises from your clod, 

Your independence from your God. 

Since then the plough supports the nation, 

And men of rank of every station, 

Let Kiigs to Farmers make a bow, 

And every man procure a plough. 








For the Farmer. 


Misdirected Ambition. 

Tn our own country there is no aristocracy ; every 
station of honor or profit in the Government is 
within the reach of the American citizen who bas 
the ability and qualifications requisite for the per- 
formance of its dutics, without regard tu noble 
birth or great fortune. We have known men who 
have riseg from the lowest walks of life, to fill the 
most iinpértant stations, and to receive the largest 
share of public confidence and respect. 

These considerations may serve to inspire the 
American youth with laudable emulation, and to 
urge them on in the path of virtue and usefulness, 
There is a distinction, however, which shuuld be 
kept in view, that in our own country, even, it is not 
always the most capable and virtuous who attain to 
the highest honors. We should rather strive to fit 
ourselves for any stations—to deserve honors and 
public confidence—than to obtain them. 

Ambition has been the ruling passion of many 
men of whom history informs us. A thirst for power 


and fame, I doubt not, has embittered the lives of 


thousands—it has led individuals to the commission 
of the most horrid crimes ;—under its influence 
they have tit up the fires of strife and contention, 
which have depopulated whole continents and em- 
pires. How far this passion may be innocently and 
safely indulged, I will not pretend to say ; but this 
I will say, that we should ever beware of its influ- 
ence upon us, and keep it in subjection. 

Whit is there in the career of those great men 
whose names and actions history has handed down 
to us, so very inviting? Would we be like them, 
for their reward? 1 will mention Alexander, Julius 
Cesar, and Buonaparte, as the most noted examples 
of the attainment of great power and influence, and 
of “andying fame.” 

Alexander, sirnamed the Great, was the son of 
Philip, King of Macedonia, a prince, who, by his 
policy had succeeded in destroying the liberties of 
his native Greece, and erecting a Kingdom for him- 
self. Atthe age of 20, Alexander succeeded to 
the throne of Philip, on the death of his father, who 
was murdered, and not without some good grounds 
for believing that Alexander instigated the murder. 

Although but 20 years of age, he showed himself 
a brave general and crafty prince, in quelling an 
insurrection which broke out upon his accession to 
the throne. He raised an army and first made war 
upon the ancient Kingdom of Persia ;—victory fol- 
lowed victory, until he made himself master of 
nearly the whole of the known world, and he is 
said to have wept “because there were no more 
worlds to conquer.” lis pride was so great that he 
ordered himself to be worshipped as a God, and 
pretended that he was the son of Jupiter. He gave 
way to the most violent and ungovernable passions 
—he murdered Clitus, who once saved his life, for 
remonstrating with him ;—in one of his fits of mad- 
ness, brought on by drunkenness and debauchery, 
he set fire to the city of Persepolis ;—and he was 
also guilty of other crimes and excesses which 
should stamp his name with everlasting infamy.* 

Not less interesting and instructive is the history 
of Julius Cesar. We are told that his early youth 
was spent ir turbulence, debauchery, profusion and 
profligacy. But even Aere ambition manifested 
itself. Possessed of talents of the first order, and 
a fortune the most ample, his fortune and eloquence 
were at the service of the most degraded and un 
worthy, if he could by this means gain partisans. 
His whole conduct appears to be influenced by his 
ruling passion—he married to increase his influence 
—he advocated measures which his judgment must 
have condemned, merely to increase his popularity. 
In one instance he procured 520 pairs of gladiators 
for the public shows ;—thus ministering to that 
depraved taste which required that men should fight 
and destroy each other for the amusement of the 
people. He was successful and was promoted to 
office, triumphing over the good and patriotic, who 
saw him in his real character. His success in war 
was great—he fought fifty pitched battles, and was 
always the conqueror. But his ambition ever at- 
tended him, and on one occasion, on passing a 
smal} village, he remarked that “he would rather be 
the first man in that village than the second in 
Rome,” then mistress of the world. The great 
success of Cesar was not without its evils—it cost 
the blood and tears of thousands—it wasted and 
depopulated whole countries. In Gaul alone, the 





{*Notre. We do wr when we judge men b 
that light and cnosteln which we possess, re | 
which were beyond their reach. We should not forget 
the age in which he lived, and the peculiar tempta- 
tions to which he was exposed, and this dep shes 
our judgment. ] 














lost by his wars amounted to one million taco 


thousand. Not contented with his saboens | 


and his powet, he aimed at universal empire, and 
actually invaded his own country with a hostile 
army, and overturned her liberties. There was but 
one step more between him and the summit of 
eartlily greatness, yet ere he could take this he was 
assasinated by Brutus, one of his confidential 
friends, “not because he loved Ceasar less, but because 
he loved Rome more.” Would we be “great like 


Cesar, stained in blood,” for the reward of his 
greatness ? 
The history of Napoleon Buonaparte ‘is so fa- 


miliar that I need but allude to it. We behold him 
first a poor Corsican Boy—then the Soldier—the 
General—the First Consul—the Emperor and master 
of nearly all Europe, whose nod could make and 


unmake Kings, and whose word decided the fate of 


Empires. But think not that his power and infin- 
ence cost nothing but his own exertions, for long will 
Europe mourn the thousands and thousands whose 
lives were sacrificed to the shrine of that man’s mad 
ambition. The scene is changed, and we again 
behold him banished to a desert isle, watched and 
guarded like some furious madman,—broken down 
and dispirited. And here he dies, far from friends, 
home and country—leaving these words: “ I die 
prematurely, assassinated by the English oligar- 
chy!” 
lion, 


W hat a sad comment upon misguided ambi 
A. C. 


For the Farmer. 


School Teachers; Winter Schools, 

Reader, are you a school teacher? If you are, 
let me ask you, have you well considered your du- 
ties? Your station is one of great responsibility, 
and are you prepared, intellectually and morally, 
for the proper discharge of al] its duties ? You have, 
you say, a sufficient knowledge of the various 
branches of common-school instruction. But this 
is not all that is requisite. You must know how 
to adapt your instructions to the several capacities 
and circumstances of your scholars. You must 
know how to govern a school—how to correct 
bad habits—how to cultivate good ones. You should 
pre pare yourself to make every lesson interesting 
and attractive to each scholar, constrain them to 
give their attention to their studies, and bring them 
two the love of knowledge. “What have you done to 
qualify yourself for the responsible station you have 
assumed ? Have you replenished your intellect with 
a knowledge of things, of history, of humoen nature ? 
Have you elevated and strengthened your motives 
by a contemplation of duty ? Have you stored your 
mind with the thoughts and views of others on the 
sphere of duty you haye ventured to select as your 
profession ? Are you familiar with Abbot’s Teach- 
er, with the Teacher Taught, with Palmer’s Man- 
ual, with the educational writings of Locke, Miss 
Edgeworth, Spurzheim, Combe, and others. Do 
you read the Common School Journal, or any other 
of the periodicals of the day devoted to education 2” 

It is your duty to improve yourself upon the sub- 
ject of your vocation. Perhaps you have.“ got 
along” in your old way, for years, without any seri- 
ous difficulty. But is this the best way ? If not you 
should strive to have your manner of teaching always 
growing better. If you are confident that you have 
hit upon the best method of instructing and govern- 
ing a school, you are in duty bound to make it 
known for the benefit of others. You may say that 
you will be no better rewarded, let you spend ever 
so much time and Jabor to prepare yourself for 
teaching. In teo many instances it may be so. 
But how long will it remain thus ? True merit, with 
perseverance, will, sooner or later, be appreciated ; 
and those who do not keep up with the improve- 
ments of the times, who are unfit for the task, must 
eventually give place to better men. Maine may 
now be behind some of her sister States in attention 
to this subject, but their light is now making us sen- 
sible of our darkness, and it will not be long before 
the errors of our system of instruction will be man- 
itested to the great body of the people in all their 


deformity, and those instructors, who have not the | 


talent, information, and disposition to correct them 
will have permission to retire to private life. 

This subject is an important one, and it has re- 
eeived some attention from our Legislature, and it 
will soon, we trust, receive still more. The amount 


expended in this State for common schools, at the | 


time of the last census, was upwards of three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, and it is time 
that the Legislature and the people generally should 
inquire seriously how it is expended—should know 
where and upon whom it is wasted—where it is worse 
than wasted, where it is well laid out,&c. Any 
thing that will bring our good schools and our bad 
ones, (for we have in the State, those of both class- 


es,) side by side, before a community of common | 


sense and inteliigence, will in a little time set the 
matter right. The people will then see the impor- 
tance of having all our schools good, and the prop- 
er measures will be taken to secure that object. 

Are the teachers now acquainted with the edu- 
cational movements of other States? Are they in- 
terested in the progress of correct views upon the 
subject of education? Are they ready to avail them- 
selves of the best means of information upon the 
subject of their vocation? They should have more 
information upon this subject than any other class 
of the community. 

One thing struck me rather unfavorably. The 
best and latest works upon the subject of education 
were not to be procured at any book store of our 
larger Kennebec towns. Had one teacher in ten 
inquired for them, they would probably have been 
procured. The Common School Journal, edited by 
Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Mass. Board 
of Education, is admitted to be a most valuable 
publication,—no teacher who is interested in his 
business can aflord to do without it. It is a stand- 
ard publication—every number has been stereo- 





a 


ee 
typed, and one of the publishers stated that there 
was as great a demand for the back volumes as for 
those in course of publication. The publishers 
feel confident that this work will in time be fully 
appreciated by the community. What proportion 
of the school teachers of Maine read this Journal ? 
The names of all would not, I fear, make a long 
list. The price is only $1 a year fora semi-monthly 
publication of-16 large octavo pages. If any teach- 
ers in this vicinity would like to avail themselves 
of this work they may call at the Farmer office, 
where subscriptions will be received and specimen 
numbers may be seen. 

Parents should see that their children punctually 
attend school. A few lost links will render a long 
chain useless. The influence of parents at home 
has nearly or quite as much to do with the progress 
of their children and the maintainance of good or- 
der in school, as that of the teacher. Let their 
influence always be in favor of good order and we 
should have more good schools than we now have. 

Committees should see that every scholar is fur- 
nished with suitable books. In many schools there 
;are too many kinds of books on each particular 
ae of study, thereby causing a great loss to 
the scholars, classes are multiplied, and the teach- 
time is too much divided, in consequence. They 
uld also obtain a knowledge of every improve- 
ment in the manner of teaching, and avail them- 
selves of the best sources of information upon the 
subject, that they may be enabled to impress 
upon the minds of teachers and parents the differ- 
ence between good and poor schools, and lead them 
| to understand, appreciate and support those which 
|are really best. ‘The character of the schools of a 
town depends in a great degree upon the committee. 


R. 









Winthrop, Dec. 1843, 

Insanity of the Horse, 

There is no doubt that the animals which we have 
subjugated, possess many of the same faculties as the 
human being—volition, memory, attachment, grati- 
tude, resentment, fear, and hatred. Who has not wit- 
nessed the plain and manifest display of these piinei- 
ples and feelings in our quadruped Risendoate > The 
simple possession of these faculties, nuplies that they 
may be used for purposesgood or bad, and that, as in 
the human being, tlLey may be deranged or destroyed 
by a multitude of causes which it is not necessary to 
particularize, In the quaruped as in the biped, the le- 
sion or destruction of a certain part of the brain, may 
draw after it the derangement, or disturbance, or per- 
version of a certain faculty. It is only because the fac- 
ulties, and good as well as bad properties of the infe- 
rior beings, have been so lately observed and acknowl- 
edved, that any doubt can for a moment be enter- 
tained. The disordered actions, the fury, caprices, 
the vices, and more particularly the frenzy and total 
abandonment of itself, which are occasionally shown 
by the brute, are analogous to certain acts of insani- 
ty in man, 

The reader is indebted to Professor Rodet, of Tou- 
louse for the anecdotes which follow: A horse, seven 
years old, was remarkable for an habitual air of stu- 
pidity, and a peculiar wandering expression of coun- 
tenance. When he saw anything that he had not been 
accustomed to, or heard any sudden or unusual noise, 
whether it was near or at a distance, or sometimes 
when his corn was thrown into the manger without 
the precaution of speaking to him or patting him, he 
was frightened to an almost incredible degree; he 
recoiled pew ecay C every limb trembled, and he 
struggled violently to escape. After several useless 
efiorts to get away, he would work himself into the 
highest degree of rage, so that it was dangerous to ap- 
proach him. This state of excitement was followed 
by dreadful convulsions, which did not cease until he 
had broken his halter, or otherwise detached himself 
from his trammels. He would then become calm, and 
sutler himself to be led back to his stall: nor would 
anything more be seen but an almost continual inqui- 
etude, and a wandering and stupid expression of coun- 
tenance. He had belonged to a brutal soldier, who 
had beaten him shamefully, and before which time be 
had been perfectly quiet and tractable. 

A Piedmontese otticer possessed a beautiful, and in 
other respects serviceable mare, but which one pecu- 
larity rendered exceedingly dangerous— that was a 
decided aversion to paper, which she recognized the 
moment she saw it, and even in the dark if two 
leaves were rubbed together. The eflect produced 
by the sight or sound of it, was so prompt and vio- 
lent, that “ng several times unborsed her rider. She 
had not the slightest fear of objects that would terrift 
most horses. She regarded not the music of the am | 
the whistling of the balls, the roaring of the cannon, 
the tire of the bivouacs, or the glittering of arms, 
The confusion and noise of an engagement made no 
mupression upon her ; the sight of ne other white ob- 
ject afiected her. No other sound was regarded ; 
but the view or the rustling of paper roused her to 
madness. 

Another mare was perfectly manageable and betray’d 
no antipathy to the human being, nor to other animals, 
nor to horses, except they were of a light-grey color ; 
but the moment she sew a grey horse, she rushed to- 
wards it, and attacked it with the greatest fury. It 
was the seme at all times, and everywhere. She was 
all that could be wished on the parade, on the route, 
in the ranks, in action, and in the stable ; but if she 
once caught a glimpse of a grey or white horse, she 
rested not until she had thrown her rider or broken 
her halter, and then rushed on her imagined foe with 
the greatest fury. She generally contrived to seize 
the animal by the head or throat, and held him so 
fast that she would suffocate him, if he were not 
, promptly released from her bite. 

Another mare exhibited no terror except of white 
inanimate objects, as white mantles or coats, and 
particularly white plumes, She would fly fiom them 
if she could ; but if she was unable to accomplish 
this, she would rush furiously upon them, strike at 
them with her fore feet, and tear them with her teeth. 

These instances are selected from various others, 
because they approach so nearly to what would be 
termed insanity in the human being. It is confined to 
one object ,—it is a species of monomania, and as de- 
cided insanity as ever the biped diséovered. One of 
these horses, the second, was by long and kind atten- 
| tion divested of this insane terror, and became perfec- 
ly quiet and useful ; but the other three bid defiance 
to all means of cure and to coercion among the rest, 
If sufficient attention were paid to the subject, many 
|of the obstinate caprices and inexplicable aversions 
which we can neither conquer nor change, would be 
|classed under the term insanity. There cannot be a 
more remarkable analogy than that which sometimes 
exists between the insanity of man and these singular- 
ly es fancies in animals. Has the principle of 
hereditary predisposition been applied to any of these 
anomalies ?— Youatt on the Horse. 
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One step towards Civilization.—It appears by the 
following paragraph, in the Bangor Gazette, that at 
least one of the tribes of Indians, residing in that vi- 
cmity, has some idea of the value of a newspaper : 

‘We yesterday, for the first tine, had an epplica- 
tion from one of the Penobscot tribe of Indians, to be- 
come a subscriber to our paper, and we are heppy to 
state that he had not advanced so far in modern retine- 
ment as te becoine a patron without paying. He paid 
| in advance, and in this respect might well be imitated 
| by those claiming higher refinement and civilization. 
| This Indian, Joseph Polis, is quite intelligent, and the 
reason he gave for wishing to read our p»per, is well 
worthy of atteution. He remarked that he wanted 
to learn, and he thought that reading short talks, such 
as was put in a paper, was the best way.”’ 





To Curan Kip Groves.—‘‘Take® piece of fian- 
nel, moisten it with a little milk, rub it on a cake of 
nice hard soap, and then apply it to thesoiled part of 
‘the glove. As sgon a» you have removed the dirt, 
‘rub the spot with a dry piece of flanne). Care must 
be taken not to make the glove too wet. 


Ornecon.--The St. Louis Republican says that 
a letter has been received in that city from the In- 
dian country, dated Oct. 19th, which says that “Fort 
Hall, on the Oregon, has been del vp to Lieut. 
Fremont, and it 1s believed here, that fort V ancou- 
ver soon will be.” RES 
Lieut. ‘ ag Taped are in tit 
authority . 5. government, but Me 
\ Soeve report may be relied upon is 
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From the Albany Cultivator. _ 


Habits of Bees. 

Although much has been said and written 
on the economy of bees, there are still many 
things pertaining to them not well understood ; 
and it is only by preserving facts, as they are 
from time to time brought to light, that we may 

~ at last be able fully to understand their habits 
and to pursue the best mode of management. 

Some correspondent of the Cultivator denies 
the existence of the gween bee, as it is called. 
It seems to me this man’s opportunities for ob- 
servation cannot have been very extensive, or 
he would not have made such a denial. The 
existence of such a bee is not a matter of doubt; 
the most ample evidence can be had on this 

int. As to the office, or all the offices of this 
i. we cannot perhaps speak so positively ; 
but it is well known that no swarm will do 
well for any length of time without it; and 
it is in my opinion equally certain that such a 
bee is the mother of the country. There are 
some who believe in the existence of a reign- 
ing, governing bee, but- who denominate it a 
“king.” Such people generally consider the 
“king bee” a male, and suppose the drones are 
females. I have ofien examined the drone 
bees at various seasons of the year, by opening 
their.abdomens, but could never find any jap 
pearance of eggsinthem. But egos have be 
found in what is called the queen bee. 

James Rightmire, of Knox county, in -this 
State, a manof German descent, an old bee 
hunter, and a close observer, (though of limi- 
ted opportunities for reading,) states that he 
has several times found eges in queen bees that 
had been killed or injured by accident. He 
also relates some facts which go to settle the 
question whether it is the old queen ora young 
one which leaves the hive when a new swarm 
comes out. Some expert bee keepers are in 
the practice of closely watching a hive when 
it is about swarming,and by securing the queen 
of the colony, when she makes her appearance, 
and cropping one ofher wings, so that she can- 
not fly, prevent the swarm from going off to 
the woods, for the bees will not leave their 
queen. Mr. Rightmire states, that several 
years since, he caughta queen bee at the time 
a swarm was coming out of a hive, and cropped 
her wings. He put her into a new hive, and 
the swarm soon followed her. He kept this bee 
for five years, during which time she came out 
with seven or cight new swarms, @/ways com- 
ing out whenever the hive she was in swarmed. 
This bee was at last killed by accident. 


fly, fell on the ground. Mr. 


be readily seen, and he inadvertently crushed 
her with his foot. Ste was full of eggs, and 
but for her tragical end, might have lived to 
propagate her species for five years longer. 
Sometimes there are several queens come out 
with a swarm. In this case, the swarm is ei- 
ther subdivided, each queen taking a portion, or 
as is more frequently the case, battles ensue be- 
tween the queens, and the right to wield the 
sceptre of government is decided by mortal com- 
bat, the contest continuing until onty one re- 
mains alive. Mr. Rightmire says he has of- 
ten witnessed these conflicts, and in one instance 
knew four queens to be killed in a single hive, 
before peace was secured. During these bat- 


tles, the bees seemed in the greatest commo-| js placed in a close iron tank, similar to a high 
tion, doing nothing but run about in the most | pressure steam-boiler, filled with the liquid; 


agitated manner. Sanrorp Howarp. 
Zanesville, O., Sept. 1843. 


Tobacco. 
The following account of the first introduc- 
tion of this article into England, we find in a 
note to an interesting historical article by Dr. 
Wm. Bacon Stephens, in the lastnumber of the 
Magnolia, entitled“ The First English Voyage 
to Virginia.” This voyage, megly explora- 
tory, was made in 1554, by Captains Amadus 
and Barlow, at the charve and nnder the au- 
spices of Sir. Walter Raleigh. 

Anderson, in his “History of Commerce,” and 

Oldmixon, say they took home with them some 
tobacco, the first that was ever seenin Eng- 
land. But this is erroneous, as in Stow’s Chron- 
icle, it is stated that Sir John Hawkins carried 
it thither in the year 1565, but it was then con- 
sidered as a mere drug, and the Chronicle tells 
us, “all men wondered what it meant.” This 
account of Stow, is confirmed by Hakinyt. who, 
in his narritive of the voyage of Sir John Haw- 
kins, in 1565, thus speaks of the article as ob- 
served by that navigator armong the Floridian 
Indians. “The Floridians, when they travel, 
hive a kind of herb dried, which, with a cane, 
and an earthen cup in the end, with fire, and 
the dried herbs put together, do suck through 
the cane the sinoke thereof, which smoke sat- 
isfieth their hunger.” Hawkins probably car- 
ried a specimen of it to England, as a curiesi- 
ty. 
” Camden and other authorities, however, as- 
sert that tobacco was first taken to England by 
Ralph Lane, Governor of the Virginia advent- 
urers, in 1586. That the colonists at that time, 
learned the use of this narcotic, is evident from 
what Mr. Hariot, “a man of science and obser- 
vation,” who accompanied Mr. Lane, says: 
“ The Indians,” he writes, “used to take the 
fume, or smoke thereof, by sucking it through 
pipes made of clay. We, ourselves, during the 
time we were there, used to suck it after their 
manner, as also since our return.” The inter- 
est and example of Sir Walter Raleigh, “a 
man of gayety and fashion,” soon brought it 
into such vogue at court, says Smith, that ma- 
ny great ladies, as well as noblemen, made no 
scruple to take a pipe. 

We are not informed whether the Queen 
herself made use of it, but it is certain she gave 
great countenance and encouragement to it, as 
a vegetable of singular’strength and power, 
which might therefore prove of benefit to man- 
kind and advantage to the nation. — So far, as 
Mr. Oldys well observes, was this wise prin- 
cess from the refined of-her successor, 
who held tobacco in sugh-ebbmination, that he 
not only refused the use of it himself, but en- 
deayoured to destroy and suppress it among 

his subjects, and would thereby have robbed 
the crown of what has since proved one of its 
noblest jewels and most considerable revenues, 
and the nation of a very advantageous and im- 

7 branch of trade. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
tobacco box, with some of his. pipes, was late- 
. ly extant, and laid up among the rarites in the 






- museum of that curious antiquarian, the late 
Mr. Ralph Thornesby, of in Yorkshire. 
‘here are also some humorous stories still 


embered concerning the first use of tobac- 


_ 0; particularly his wager with the Queen, that 


s 


ne exactly the weight of smoke 
of tobacco. This he 


- that went off ini» pipe 
a lid_by first. deiihag the tobbacco and then 


| erving and weighing the ashes, 
and eons granted that what was 
ie 
oF 28 


\hollow piece of stone, or wood, like a pipe; 


Ismoking, or chewing, or snuffing, but drinking. 


wanting in prime weight, must be evaporated 
in smoke, and when she id the wager, she 
said pleasantly, that she had heard of many la- 
bourers in the fire who had turned their gold 
into smoke, but Raleigh was the first who had 
turned smoke into gold. 

It was also related, that a country servant 
of his bringing him a tankard of ale and nut- 
meg into his study, as he was intently engaged 
at his book, smoking a pipe of tobacco, the fel-| 
low was co frightened at seeing the smoke reek 
out of his mouth, that he threw the ale into his 
face, in order to extinguish the fire, and ran 
down stairs, alarming the family, and crying 
out his master was on fire, and before they 
could get up, he would be burnt to ashes 

“ Certainly,” says Camden, “from that time 
forward, it beean to grow into great request, 
and to be sold at an high rate.. It is remarka- 
ble, that in our early accounts of the Ameri- 
ean aborigines, we find the use of tobacco spec- 
ified. Carter, in 1535, found it in Canada 
and thus describes it: ‘ There groweth a cet 
tain kind of herb, whereof in the summer they 
make great provision for all the year, making 
ereat account of it, and only men use It.— 
And first they cause it to be dried in the sun, 
then wear it about their neck, wrapped in a lit- 
tle beast’s skin, made like a little bag, with a 


when they please, they make powder of it, and 
then put ‘jt in one end of said cornet or pipe, 
and laying a coal of fire upon it, at the other 
end suck so long, that they fill their bodies 
full of smoke, till itcemeth out of their mouth 
and nostrils, even as out of the tunnel of a 
chimney.’ ” 

Brereton, in his Journal of Gosnold’s Voy- 
age, in 1602, and Rosier, in his account of 
Weymouth’s Voyage to New England, in 16- 
05, both speak of its use among the Indians of 
those parts. But in this case it was not 


“They gave us, also,”says Brereton, “of their 
tobacco, which they drink green, but dried in- 





| drank of their excellent tobacco,” writes Ros- 
lier, “as much as we would with them; but we 





lamong the Mexicans, “where the natives took 


She | 
came out with a swarm, and —e ae iwith them thet the lords of Mexico composed 
- noticed the! 


confusion of the bees, and went to search for | 


ae . eh rine »eTrTgss } , ° ° . . . . “¢ 
the queen ; but she, lying on the grass, could not | Spaniards before this time, from the isle of Tc- 


to powder, very strong and pleasant.” “We 


saw not any great quantity to truck for, and it 
seemed they had not much left of old, for they 
spend a orcat quantity yearly, by their contin- 
ua! drinking.” 

Lane found it among the Virginians ; Haw- 
sins among the Floridians, and the Spaniards 
it not only in smoke at the mouth, but also in 
snuff at the nose; and it was such a luxury 


sleep with it.” “ Its name,” 
says Anderson, “was probably given it by the 


thernsseltves to 


bago, one of the Caribbees, where it was pro- 
duced in great abundance.”—U. S. Gazette. 


Rethell’s Process for Preserving Timber. 

Among the numerous processes for the pre- 
servation of timber, which have for the last few 
years, come before the public, that invented by 
Mr. Bethell, is not so well known as some oth- 
ers, though apparently one of the most effect- 
ive. . The following account is from a recent 
number of the mining Journal: 

“Mr. Bethell’s method consists in impregna- 
tine the vegetable fibre with oil of tar and oth- 
er bituminous‘matters containing kreosote, and 





| square inch? which is kept by frequently work- 
| ing the pumps during six or seven hours; when 
| it will be found to weigh from eight to twelve 
|pounds heavier, per cubic foot, than before, 
}according to the porosity of the wood. 


j}mode occurred to Mr. Bethell, from the con- 


| 


also with the pyrolignite of iron. The wood 


the air is then exhausted, and more oil, or py- 
rolignite, is forced in by hydrostatic pumps, 
until the wood sustains a pressure equal to a 


hundred, or a hundred+and fifty pounds per 


This 


sideration of the means adopted by the ancients, 
for preserving the bodies of the dead; it being 
a well known law of nature, that whatever will 
preserve animal matter, will also preserve veg- 
etable. Native mwmmia, or mineral tar, was 
used by the Egyptians, as well as that manu- 
factured from vegetables, and one kind called 
cedria, was obtained from the cedar tree; the 
leaves and bindings of books, were sometimes 
covered with the latter, to render them inde- 
structible by age. The effect produced by the 
injection of these substances, is the perfect coa- 
culation of the albumen, as well as giving an 
air-tight coating, which not only preserves the 
fibre from destruction, but prevents etmos- 
| yheric action, and consequently decay. A post 
of beech, or Scotch fir, thus prepared, becomes 
‘equal to the best oak, the bituminous matter 
binding the fibrous texture of the wood in one 
solid tough mass: The composition also pre- 
serves iron from corrosion, for an iron bolt, 
driven into a Bethellised post, will be found to 
remain any length of time free from rust; it 
resists the attacks of insects, and the feredo 
will not touch it; and it requires no painting, 
unless it be for ornament. 

“ The process has been adopted on the Great 
Western, Bristol and Exeter, Manchester and 
Birmingham, North Eastern, South Eastern, 
|and other English rail-ways ; and the sleepers, 
after three years use, appear in much better 
condition than when laid down.—Cazpbell’s 
Magazine. 





years investment—and is now driving a good business, 
and likely to do well. Jt is selling pins 15 per cent, 
cheaper than they were sold before this Tariff was adop- 
ted and making a vastly snperior article. The aver- 
age price is 65 cents a sound pack, from 2,500 to 5, 
000. Several new establishments are now going for- 
ward, and we have no doubt that Pins wil! be 40 per 
cent eheaper yet, withinftwo years, if the present Tar- 
itt is sustamed. The wages of the workmen have 
increased since the Tariff passed, and a great many 
more set towork. The manufacturers are daily learn- 
ing how to economize in materials and processes, and 
can sell cheap because they have a sure, adequate and 
steady market.—[N. Y. Tribune. 








Dysreptric Cuarrs.—Among the novelties of the 
day, we notice the announcement, by Mr. Halstead, 
of New York—the originator of the Champooing sys- 
tem—of the invention of a Chair, designed for the 
benefit of dyspeptic persons. It is so constructed as 
to give the person seated in it, the peculiar kind of 
jotting, which is experiented when riding on horse 

ack, The Chair is provided with arms and cushions, 
—imay be operated by the individual seated in it,— 
and without noise! that the individual may ‘ stir 

the elements at pleasure, and enjoy the luxury of a 
ride on horse back, without exposure to the weather, 
or even leaving the hen eedapehire Gazette. 


A Mr. Scott of South Carolina, has succeeded in 
engrafting the lilac on the ash, This is frequently 
done in } with success, and nothing can 
be prettier than the drooping ash hung with the ele- 








gaunt lilac. 

















AUGUSTA, THURSDAY, JANUARY > 
To the friends of the Farmer, 

We must speak a word in behalf of our frier 
the publisher of the Maine Farmer, who has em- 
barked»his all in the enterprise of publishing the 
paper. He isa man who has “smelt of adversity,” 
as the old song says—one who, in the “rough and 
tumble” ways.of the business world, has had to take 
his share of the “bats” which mortals think them- 
selves in duty bound to put on to those, who, ei- 
ther through misfortune or miscalculation, have not 
‘e}utched” so much of the “mammon of unrighteous- 
ness” as those who are more eager and more grasp-- 
ing. Having “run. the gauntlet,” and come out 
without any broken bones, he has retuned again 
with renewed courage, and more experience to be- 
gin business again, and he now presents you with 
the first fruits of his enterprise, 

The question is, shall an honest and deserving 
mechanic be sustained? and this involves another 
question, shail the Maine Farmer have an increase 
of support and encouragement? Let us chalk a lit- 
tle and see whether it cannot and ought not to be 
done. There are more than Five hundred thousand 
(500,000) inhabitants in Maine, all of them are de- 
pendant on agriculture for their daily food.—But 
we will suppose that only one fifth of these are 
bound to see that this fagd is provided, or in other 
words, that one hundred thousand are engoged in 
actual business, and the remaining four hundred 
thousand dependant upon them. Now we will sup- 
pose that two'thirds of this one hundred thousand, 
(67,000) are practical farmers, or have something to 
do With farming operations. Cannot one in ten, or 
at least one in twenty, take the Farmer? Is it not a 
stnall boon to ask? And does it not look reasona- 
ble that the Agricultural Journals, to say nothing of 
ours in particular, that the Agricultural papers of the 
State should receivea hearty and [liberal support ? 
and yet it isa melancholy fact they receive the least 
help of any. People will take political papers, to 
excite their prejudices, and set each other by the 
ears—they will take sectarian papers, to strengthen 
and foster narrow views—they will take works of 
fiction, to feed a morbid fancy—they will take 
comic almanacks and “broad grins,” to gratify folly ; 


but when it comes to sober matter of fact principles 
of agricultural or mechanical Mlhproversent, Oh Ja! 


they can’t afford it, they take so many other papers— 
or they are so poor—or they know enough now— 
or a thousand other excuses. Ought such things 
to be? We have no objections for people to 
gratify their tastes, or their political and religious 
principles—but let us first begin at the foundation 
and make the leading business of life—the busi- 
ness which feeds all and pays for all, flourish first 
and foremost. 

We hope our friends, who have thus fur stood by 
us, will be of good cheer, and lend a helping hand 
once more. Send us as many new subscribers as 
you can, and send us as many communications as 
you can, and put the shoulder manfully to the Agri- 
cultural car, and we wil] yet roll it along to the de- 
pot of prosperity and perfection. 





The Magnet. 

We have received the first number of a new 
series of this periodical. This magazine was started 
by Rev. La Roy Sunderland, for the purpose of a 
medium of communication with thoe who are 
investigating the subject of Animal Magnetism, or 
Mesmerism, as some cal] it, or, as Sunderland calls 
it, Pathetism. It has met with some “head-flaws,” 
as a sailor would say, but has nghted again, and 
comes out a-new, the number above alluded to form- 
ing No. 7, Vol. 11, of the old series, but No. 1 of a 
new series. 

It is published in New York, every month, by P. 
P. Good, agent for the proprietor, at $2,00 per 
annum. It is devoted to the investi, ation of Human 
Physiology. 

The contents of this number are Physiology— 
Some of the undiscovered laws of Nature—Cnmi- 
nal Legislation. Erroneous Physical Education of 
Children often the cause of Insanity. . Observations 
on Pathetism, by Sir G. McKenzie. Chadwell’s 
facts on Pathetism, and thoughts on its causes and 
uses. Remarkable case of Magnetisin, by W. H. 
Beecher, D. D. Spiritual Sight. A lady’s account 
of her own sensations when magnetized. The 
general nature of the Brain. Poetry, by Miss E. 8. 
Smith. Neurology. Animal Magnetism, by J. D. 
S. Zender, M.D. Somnambulism. 

We believe Mr. Sunderland continues to edit it, 
and the publisher says that “a number of distin- 
guished writers have offered to become permanent 
contributors, and nothing will be omitted which can 
serve that class of readers for whom it is especially 
intended.” 

We do not know enough of the science of Pa- 
thetisin, either theoretically or practically, to give 
an opinion respecting it. We will not, however, 
pronounce it wicked, as did the Editor of the Chris- 
tian. Mirror, to practice it or investigate it. It is 
true that it is difficult, at present, for us, at least, to 
judge how much of what we see and hear respecting 
it is science, and how much of it is humbug—but 
that it is wrong or sinful to investigate the laws of 
nature, and to learn aij] that we possibly can respect- 
ing our own physical and spiritual organization, so 
to speak, we do not believe. We conceive it to be 
a duty todo it. The magazine in question is ably 
conducted, and we wish it success, with all our 
heart. 





Catalogues, 

A friend has sent us a Catalogue of the officers 
and students of the Foxcroft Academy for the year 
1843. The number of male pupils are 68, and of 
female pupils 59, making a total of 127. We are 
happy to hear of the flourishing condition of our 
academical institutions. They are the nurseries of 
freedom. As long as they can be kept up and give 
the right kind of instruction, they will be a more 
sure safe-guard to our rights and liberties than our 
standing army or navy either. The instructors are 
Thomas Tash, A. B., Principal ;saac H. Metcalf 
and Elizabeth A. Cavérno, Assistants. 


Moymourn Acapemy. We have also received! 


a Catalogue of the officers and students of this 
institution, by which we see that it continues to 
flourish nobly. In the Classical department there 
are 23 pupils ; English ditto, 68 ; General. English 
department, 11; making.a. total of 102. N. T. 
True, A. M., still continues its Principal. Anson 
G. Stinchfield, Assistant. ; 


Geo. Washington Dixon has shot Henry Johnson, a 
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ee Lodge of Odd Fellows. men; asa place to which laws and religion, and 


ie is a young but very flourishing and vigor- | ™22ners Ay science were to be transferred ; as a 
ous lodge of Odd Fellows in this town, called the|2!8°@ 1 whieh the creatages of God come to be 


= : raultiplied and fill the earth, Col ram it 
abbati | Lodge. | Not knowing what were the | to Castile and Aragon, he gave it to ia re Sm 
designs and objects of this fraternity; we went| he gave it to universal man, (Loud cheers.) 
hear a lecture, delivered before them, on : rom this seminal principle, and from a hundred 
Wednesday ev last, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, of Saints, blest of God andever honored of men, landed 
Portland. W. ening be > Gra Pad on the shores of Plymouth and elsewhere along the | 
' and. e were paid. for the time spent | const, united as I have said already more than onee, | 
and trouble taken, Mr. Pratt delineated, with great | with the settlement at Jamestown, have sprung this | 
clearness, the use, progress, and objects of the great me - Me > a ort myself among quite 
society, and the mode of carrying them out. very iéseatiy I + Renal tiblens self entisfes i 
: ‘ , If-satisfaction, 
He was eloquent, and, at times, very affecting,|to a speech or oration of my own, in which I spoke 
and we believe none who listened, could refrain| of my country as consisting of nine millions of peo- | 
from wishing the lodge, fraternity, association, or|P!°- 1 could hardly persuade myself that within | 
whatever, they please to call themselves, “God 
speed.” . 


that short period it had doubled ; and at the present | 
moment does exist, most unquestionubly, as great a 
probability of the continued progress of the popu- 
The lecturer observed, that it is believed, from | lation to the same extent as ever existed in any | 
the history of the order, that it commenced in the Pr fenile ume, I . on oy: whose imagination 
: . - S fertile enough—I do not know whose conjec- 
“ ” my \ 
reign of Nero, under the title of “Fellow Citizens, tures, 1 may almost say, are wild enough to tell 
and that it afterwards assumed the name of “Odd what may be the progress of this state of things in 
Fellows,” by one of the Cesars, in the year79, who | half a century to come —loud cheers.) 
granted it’ some privileges. The first lodge in the| | All * — <a. here = a poopie of — 
; ; roe, een or twenty millions, intelligent, educated, free- | 
United States, was organized a Baltiinore, We | holders, freemen, republicans, “possessed of all the 
believe, in 1820, and was called Washington Lodge means of modern improvement, modern science, 
No.1. There were but five members, poor and | 4ts, literature, with the world before them. ‘There 
without name, but now there are lodges in every | '® nothing to check them till they reach the shores | 
Rinnai Ries wise oees d siete of the Pacific, and then they are so much accus- 
a See, eee ne een memers. | tomed to it that that’s a facility instead of an obstruc- | 
(We believe we are right in the number.) It is tion—({laughter and lond applause.) So much for 
purely and ewphatically a charitable institution this branch of the English race 5 but what has hap- | 
The members stand pledged to assist each brother in | PCRed Meanwhile to England herself since the de- 
net f sick d rs. parture of the Puritans from the coast ot Lincoln- | 
a eee ee adversity—watch over | shire—from the English Boston? Gentlemen, in | 
him while sick—supply his wants, and give him 
christian burial when dead, and extend their care 
and protection to his family. They have some 
secret signal by which they can become known to 
each other when among strangers, and this is all 
the secret of the order. We have no doubt that it 
will be productive of much good in the world, and 
if you have an opportunity to hear Mr. Pratt lecture 
on the subject, be sure and improve it. 








{ 
j 





speaking of the progress of English power, author- | 
ity and dominion, from that period to the present, I | 
shall be understood of course as neither entering | 
Minto any.defence nor any accusation of the policy 
which has conducted her to her present state. 

As to the justice of her wars, the necessity of 





} 


she has taken possession of so great a portion of | 
the globe, it is not the business of the present occa- 
sion to inquire. But I speak of them, or intend to | 
speak of them, as facts of the most extraordinary | 
character included in the history of any nation on 
the globe, and the consequences of which may and | 
must run through a thousand generations. The | 
Puritans left Kngland in the reign of James the | 
First. England itself had then become somewhat | 
settled and established in the Protestant faith, and | 
in the quiet enjoyment of property, by the previous 
energetic, long and prosperous rein of Elizabeth. | 
Her successor was Jaines the Sixth, of Scotland— | 
now become James the First of England ; and here | 
was a union of the crowns, but not of the king- | 
dotis—a very important distinction, 

Ireland was held by a military power, and you 
cannot but see that at that day, whatever may be 
true or untrue in more recent periods of her histo- | 
ry, Ireland was held by England, by the two great | 
potencies—the power of the sword, and the power 
ef confiscation. In other respects England was 
nothing TWke the England which we now behold. 





For the Farmer 


The Persecutions of Genius. 


It is a lamentable fact that mankind have ever 
been prone to persecute, in some way or other, all 
those, who from superior talent or industry, have 
left the beaten track and have risen above ill-found- 
ed but popular notions, and have dared to contro- 
vert them and advocate the truth. But while we 
lament this disposition in our race, history shows 
us.a_brighter feature, which will more than coun- 
terbalance the others-Meskind will heartily atone 
for the wrong done, if not in time to benefit the in- 
dividual personally, yet in season to retrieve his 
name from infamy, and to place it on the record of 
those illustricus men—those benefactors and orna- 
ments of our race, whose example is put before us 
to incite us on in the pursuit of knowledge and 
trath. Truth will eventually triumph—in some way 
or other it will destroy prejudice: for it is consist- 
ent always—and unchangeable, 

Look at the example of Socrates. He left the 
beaten track in pursuit of truth, and in this he in- 


+ . . go ' 
She had Nova Scotia, which King James granted, 


{ believe, about seven times over (a laugh) and gran- 
ved it for Knighthoods and so forth. 

And what has been her progress? Did she then | 
posess Gibraltar—‘he key of the Mediterranean? 
Did she possess ports in the Mediterranean itself? 
Was Malta hers? Was the southern extremity of 
Africa hers? Did she possess the Cape of Good | 
Hope? Were the whole of her vast possessions in | 
India hers ? 

Waile that branch of her population that fol- 
lowed the western star, under its guidance, and | 
committed itself to the duty of settling, fertilizing 
and peopling an unknown wilderness, were pursu- 
ing their destinies, other causes under the direction 
of Providence, were leading English power euast- 
ward and southward, in consequence, and by means 
of her naval authority, and the extent of her com- 
merce, until in our day we have seen that within 
the Mediterranean—on the western coast of the 
extremity. of Africa—ir Arabia—in the hither | 
India and the farther India, she has a population 


curred the high displeasure of those pigmies about 
him who had not mind enough to see his merits— 
from malice and envy they took his life, but in a 
few years after truth and justice compelled, I may 
say, those very Athenians to erecta statue of Brass 
to his memory, and he ts now almost universally 
considered one of the greatest of philosophers and 





| 





one of the most estimable of men, and his persecu- 
| tors are known only from the fact of their malicious 


| treatment of a great and good man. 


able reputation, truly. 
i 


Not an envi- 


Win. Harvey made the important discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. In consequence of 
which he was persecuted and ridiculed; his name 
is now immortal, and he had the satisfaction of liv- 
ing to obtain a complete triunph over his opposers, 

The story of Columbus is well known, After 
making his splendid and important discoveries, he 
died in neglect; he was. persecuted, envied and 
imprisoned. But posterity have done full justice to | 
his worth and memory. 


| isles. 


And recently, I will not say with how much 
truth and justice, policy or impolicy—I will not 
speak at all of the morality of the action—l only 
speak of the fact—she has taken possession of 
China, and has carried the Christian religion and 
the Protestant faith to the shores of three hundred 
millions of people, whose gates had for so many 
centuries shut out the civiltzation and arts of the 
rest of the world. 

It has been said that whoso would see the Eastern 
before it becomes the Western, must make bis visit 
soon, because steamboats and omnibusses—com- 
merce, and all the arts of Europe are extending 





Sir Isaac Newton’s well known discoveries were 
opposed violently at the time they were first made 
known. But they are acknowledged and apprecia- 
ted at this day: and Newton is known as the great- 
est of Philosophers. 

I might multiply illustrations. They are very 
numerous; and they all show us that “ truth is im- 
mutable,” and whoever relies upon it, may feel as- 
assured that it will sooner or later prevail. 


Indian Seas—and from the Indian Seasgal! over the 
explored regions of the East. (Applause.) 

Now, gentiemen, | do not know what practical 
views or results may take place from this great ex- 
pansion of the two branches of old England. It is 
not for me to say. 
tinent all isto be Anglo-American trom Plymouth 
Rock to the Pacific—from the North Pole to Cali- 
fornia :——that is certain; and: in the eastern hemis- 
phere I only see that you can hardly place a finger 
on armap of the world, and be an inch from an 
English settlement. (Applause.) 

If there be any thing in the supremacy of races, 
the experiment now in progress will develope that. 
If there be any truth in the idea that those who 
issued from the great Cancasian race are to react 





For the Farmer. 


Probiem. 
Mr. Epvrrorn—There are two wheels, the less of 
which is 5 feet in diameter, joined to the extremi- 
ties of an axle 11 feet long—the diameters of the 
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of Penobscot, and Mr. Faye, of Oxford 
'to the Chair 


ed be read, announcing the resignation 
Governor Kavanagh, and that Mr. Dunn, 


| tron yoor official labors, in such a manner as may be 


| screne and approved by your God. 


her conquests, the propriety of those acts by which | _ 


ten times as great as all that which fills the British | 


themselves from Egypt to Suez—from Suez to the | 


I only can see that on this con- | 





Legislature of Maine. 


te se 


SENATE. 


Wepwnespay, January 3. 1844, 


The Senate was called to order by Mr. Arwoon 


» hominated 
Mr. Atwoop presented a document, which he mov- 
of acting 
Speaker of 
the House, had assumed the duties of acting Gover. 
nor. 7 

Mr. Arwoop then moved that a message be sent 
to the acting Governor, informing him that a quorum 


| of Senators elect were in attendance and ready to re- 


ceive and subscribe the necessary oaths of office. 

The Governor and Council then came in and ad- 
ministered the oaths. 

On motion of Mr. Brooxs, of York, Mr. Brooks 
of York, Mr. Swan of Kennebec, and Mr Rawson of 
Washington, were chosen a committee to receive. 
sort and count the votes for President of the Senate. 

Whole number of votes 24 
Mr. Dana, of Oxford ,-received 21 
Mr. Swan, of Kennebec, 2 

Mr. Dawa, on taking the chair, addressed the Sen- 
ate as follows:— 

Sen ATORS—Allow me to tender to you my thanks fo: 
the distingu shed evidence you have afforded me of your 
cofidence and favor, by imposing opon me the honoralk 
and responsible duty of presiding Sver your deliberations. 

can bring to my aid in this position, but littl know!- 
dee of parliamentary law; and no experience in presicdis 
over deliberative assemblies.—And in accepting it, Tr ’ 
upon your better knowledge and experience to correct my 
errors 5 and your courtesy and kindness to forgive them. 
For the honors conk rred upon me, I promise you t] 
only substantial return | can make—the ds votion of 1 
best energies, to aid you in bringing to 


a SpeCE dy termi 
ceptable to your constituents—satisfactory to vou Poot 
' your, 

On motion of Mr. Millet, of Cumberland. Messer 
Millet, of Cumberland, Tolman, of Line oln, Cunning- 
ham of Waido, was chosen to receive 0 
Secretary. 

Jere Haskell received 2: 

Joseph Burton 4 
On motion of Mr. Anderson, of Lincoln, a n es- 
sage was sent informing the Governor and Council 
that the Senate had become duly organized by the 
choir e of J. W. Dana for President. and Jere Haskell 
for Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Rawson, of Washington a 
message was sent to the Executive Coun il, informir 
them that, in« onsequence of the organization of the 
Senate, the executive duties devolved upon the Hon 
J. W. Dana, president of the Senate. In the 
time a message was received from the 


the votes for 


w te 


mean 


‘ _ 4 Executive 
Council, informing them of the resignation of My 


Dunn, and that the Executive Chair was acant, 
The President then left the Senate Chamber for the 
Council Chamber to take the Executive Chair as ac 
ting Governor. 
On Motion of Mr. Mituer. of Cumberland, 


; “ votes 
were received for President pro-tem, 


Whole number of votes 


23 
Mr. Frye, of Oxford, had 19 
All others rl 


Mr. Frye then took the chair and addressed the 
Senate as follows:— 


SENATORS.—In assuming the discharge of the duties of 
the oflice, to which you have elected me, I should do inius- 
tice to my feelings, should I permit this opportunity to » <8 


Her various possessions Were quite inconsideruble. without returning you my sincere thanks for this renewed 
Sie had some hold of the West India Islands, |’ of your partiality. 


And allow me to assure you that 
I shal) perform my duties with all good intentions and ac- 
cor ling to the best of my small « xperrence in k gisl ative 
proceedings—trusting to your indulgence and liberality, to 
view with the eye, if you cannot cover with the mantle « { 
charity, whatever errors I may commit, 

A message from the House was received announc- 
ing the organization of that body. ; 

On motion of Mr. Hunt, of Cumberland, a message 
was sent to the house announcing the organization of 
the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Mituer, of Cumberland, voted 
to direct the Secretary to employ an assistant. 

On motion of Mr. Minuet, of Cumberland, a 
message was sent to the House informing them that 
Hon. Wm. Frye, was chosen President pro-tem. 

The Secretary of State came in and laid upon the 
table a communication from Hon. Enwarp Kava- 
NAGH, late acting Governor, in which he enumerates 
his reasons for withholding his assent from a bill! in 
regard to enlarging the Jurisdiction of Justices of the 
Peace, &c. This was the ** town court bill’’ so call- 
ed, The communication was read. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, of Cnmberland, a com- 
mittee was chosen to receive votes for Chaplain. 

Whole number of votes 17. Rev. J. H. Incra- 
HAM had 415, and was declared elected. 
| On motion of Mr. Cunnincuam, of Waldo. 

Messrs. Cunningham, Brooks of York, Millet of Crum- 
berland, Walker of Cumberland, Talman of Lincoln. 

Holmes of Kennebec, Atwood of Penobscot. Strick- 
| land @f Oxford, Rawson of Washington, and Town- 
send of Aroostook, with such as the House may join, 
be a Committee to examine the returns of votes for 
Governor the current political year. 

On motion of Mr. Deerina, of York, voted that 
the Rules and Orders of the past year be the rules 
ro ‘—_ of the present Senate till otherwise or- 

dered. 





Adjourned 
IN CONVENTION OF THE MEMRERS ELECT 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
W epyespay, Jan, 3, 1844, 

At 10-0’clock, A. M. the Convention was called to 
| order by Mr. We.iuinoron of Monticello, on whose 
| nomination Mr. ALLen, of Alfred, was chosen Chair- 
man. 
The Chairman then read a Proclamation by the 
| Secretary of State, making known, that in conse- 
| quence of the resignation of Hon. Epvwarp Kava- 
waGu of the office of Govenor, the duties of that 
office have devolved upon Hon. Davip Dunn Speak- 
jer of the late House of Representatives 

On motion of Mr. Minypram of Wells. a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Mildram, Emery of Gor- 
ham, Rollins of Molunkus, Meder of Brunswick 
Morrison of Livermore, and Watts of Buxton, was 
appointed to receive the credentials, of the members 





wheels are in proportion such, that thus joined, 
when made to roll round together on a level, the 
smal]ler wheel encloses in its circuit round, 514,16 
feet square—what is the diameter of the larger 
wheel ? The answer by demonstration. 

January, 1844. WintHrop. 


‘*Forefather’s Day.” 


The 22d day of December—the anniversary of 
the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, was cele- 
brated in New York by the “sons of New Eng- 
land.”—A dinner was given and speeches were 
made by the different individuals—sons of New 
England—among whom, we see, was Hon. George 
Evans from Maine, who addressed the meeting very 
handsomely and appropriately. Mr. Webster's 
speech has been reported in full—we have room on 
ly for the following closing remarks :— 


Now, Gentlemen, take these two ideas and run 
eut the ideas suggested by both. What has been 
and what is to. be Old England? What has been, 
what is, and what may be, in the providence of 
God, New England ? 1 would not dwell, gentle- 
men, with any particular power upon the sentiments 
which [ nevertheless entertain of the fact of the great 
diversity in the races of men. I do not know how 
far in that respect I might not encroach on that ad- 
ininistration of Providence which, while I adore, I 
cannot comprehend ; but it does not seem tou me to 
be very remarkable that we may go back to the 
time when New England or those who founded it, 
were subtracted from Old England; and New and 
Old England went on, nev in a mighty 
careet of progress of power, 

as a begin Reig be ed meat Sd ae a alvare and every where friendly toa united and 

. © Viroini lee government. ; 
ser pa ag tee ct Wren rn ni sho of 


on Asia as they are to act onthe whole western 
world, it may not be for us, nor our children, nor 
our children’s children to see it, but it will be for 
our descendants of some of the generations to 
come, to see the extent of that progress. 

For myself I believe there will be no limit fit to 
be assigned to it by the human mind, because I find 
it at work every where on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic in various forms and degrees of restriction— 
various degrees on the other hand of motive and 
stimulus—I find at work, 1 say, everywhere, the 
great principle of the freedom of human thought, 
and the responcibility of individual character.— 
(Great Applause.) 





of man as man. I find, everywhere, an elevation 
of the individual as a component part of society.— 
I find, everywhere, a rebuke of the idea that the 
many are made for the few, and that government is 
any thing but an agency for mankind. (Applause.) 

And I care not beneath what zone, frozen, teim- 

rate, or torid—of what complexion, white or 

rown—I care not under what circumstances of cli- 
mate or cultivation—if I can find a race of men in 
a spot of earth whose general sentiment it is, and 
whose general feeling it is, that government was 
made for man, and man not made for government, 
there I know that I shall find prosperity, happiness 
and peace. 

Gentlemon, I forbear from these remarks. I re- 
cur with pleasure to the sentiments which J express- 
ed at the commencement of my observotions, I re- 
peat the expression of the gratification, which I ex- 

rience at having been referred to on this occasion 

y a distinguished member ofghe mercantile pro 
fession, and without detaining you, I propose to you 
as a sentiment. 

“The mercantile interest of the United States; 


tin 
of two or three colonies from the mother | P!@use. eR AIT 
? Gentlemen, the itaph commemo-| An HonoraBie Lirr.—Jared Smith, colored 
rative of the character and worthy of the discove-! barber, died at Wilmington, (Del.) on the Oth inst. 


ries and glory of Columbus, was that he had given 

a new world to the crown of Castile and Aragon. 

A great mistake. It does not coine up at all jo the 

merits of Columbus. (Cheers.) He gave the ter- 

ritory of the Southern hemisphere not to the crown 
as a place for the 


aged about 60 years. He was a man of exemplar 
per and strict integrity—purchased his wife’s 


freedom, by industry, punctuality, and care, he 
lived snugly and vB von 


bly, and has left wy 
houses, besides money and estate—an in- 
stance of what may be dove 








I find, everywhere, an elevation of the character | 


elect, and report whether a quorum be present. Sub- 
sequently this Committee reported that a quorum is 
now present. 

On motion of Mr. Braneury of Kennebunk, a 
message was directed to be sent to the Governor, no- 
tifying him that a quorum of the members of the 
House is now present, in the Representatives’ Hall, 
and requesting his attendance, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering to them the qualifying oaths. Mr. Brad- 
bury was charged with this message, who subsequent- 
ly reported that the Govenor would attend forthwith 
for that purpose. 

Whereupon the Governor, accompanied by the Ex- 
ecutive council, preceded by Col, Bachelder, Shernil 
of Kennebeck County, and attended by the Heads of 
the Departments, then came in, when the members 
elect took and subscribed the oaths required by the 
Constitution to qualify them to enter upon the dls- 
charge of their official duties. 

The Governor and suite having retired, On motion 
of Mr. Emery of Gorham, a committee consisting 
of Messrs. Emery, Hubbard ‘of Paris, Knowlton of 
Liberty, Perkins of Augusta, and Holden of Bangor, 
was raised to receive, sort and cotint the votes for 
Clerk of the House. The Committee subsequently 


reported. Whole number of votes, 128 
Necessary to a choice, 65 
WiiwiriaM T. Jounnson, RT 


Lewis O. Cowan, 28 
; Scattering, 3 
Whereupon Wm. T. Jounsoy was accordingly de- 
clared duly elected Clerk; and thereupon, having 
been qualified, the Chairman retired, and the Clerk 
presided over the House. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATITES. 


Mr. Lirrve of Portland presented the credentials 
of David Dunn, member elect from Poland, Mr. L. 
accompanied Mr. Dunn to the Council Chaniber to be 
qualified, and Mr. D. having returned, took his seat. 

A Committee was appointed to receive, sort and 








count the votes for Speaker of the House. Subse- 
quently the Committee reported as follows; 
Whole number of votes, 132 
Necessary to a choice, 57 
Davin Dunn, 89 
Josiah 8. Little, 42 


Scattering, , 1 
Davip Dunn was accordingly duly elected Speak- 
er. 

The Speaker on taking the Chair, addressed the 
House as follows:— 
House of Representatives: —The station 
by your partiality and favor I now accept, 
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of Castile and Aragon, a 
tation af Gcleadea he's. plabe Sok oo halaaiona of 
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under the most adverse 
circumstances. 
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hope that all our public labors will be 
ity and aes wy * a 
metory to the peopte « s . 
we ection OF Mat. Emery of Gorham, ‘that gen- 
tleman was charged with a message to the ‘Governor 
and Council, notifying them of the organization of 
the House by the choice of David Dunn as Speaker, 
and Wm. T. Johnson as Clerk- rn 
Mr. Aunen of Alfred was charged. with a similar 
ssage to the Senate, 
On etal of Mr. Brapaury of Kennebunk, Or- 
dered, That the Rules and Orders of the last House 
of Representatives be the Rules and Orders of the 
present House until otherwise ordered. 
On motion of Mr. Miupram of Wells, Ordered, 


with fidel- 
t shall prove satis- 


That Messrs. Mildram, Tucker ef Saco, Berry of | 


Thomasten, Goodwin of Elliot, and Thompson of 
Vinalhaven, be a committee to receive, sort aha 
count the votes for Assistant Clerk. This committee 
subsequently reported as foliows: 


Whole number of votes, 113 
Necessary to a choice, 57 
James C. MAnIGAN, 87 
Joseph A. Perkins, 22 


Scattering, 4 
And James C, Mapr1e@an was declared duly elected. 

On motion of Mr..Gonptuwarr of Biddeford 
Ordered, that a committee be appointed to wait upon 
the several Clergymen ot Augusta and Hallowell 
and request them to officiate as Chaplains of this 
House, in rotation, Messrs, Goldthwait, Perkins 
of Augusta, and Baker of Hallowell, were appoint- 
ed this committee. ” 

On motion ot Mr. Brapsury of Kennebunk 
Ordered, that Messrs, Bradbury, Mereen of Phips- 
burg, Little of Portland, Campbell of Greenbush, 
and Kuowlton of Montville, be a committe to pre- 
~ Rules and Orders for the government of the 

ouse. 

On motion of Mr. Warts of Berwick, Ordered, 
That the Seeretary 6f State be directed to deposite 
with the Clerk of this House, the record of the do- 
ings of the preceding Legislature. 

On motion of Mr. Brapsury. 

Ordered, That this House hold but one session a 
day until otherwise ordered, and thatthe standing 
hour of adjournment be to ten o’clock each day. ’ 

On motion of Mr. Russ of China, a committee, 
consisting of Messrs, Russ, Mudgett of Parsons- 
field. Linscot of Jay, Huff of Cooper, and Inger- 
sollof Danville was appointed to receive sort and 
count the votes for Messenger. The committee 


reported. 
Whole number of votes 105 
Necessary to a choice 53 
Purntie Pawips 94 
A. Wall 12 
Scattering 1 


Therefore Philip Phillips was declared elected. 

A joint order ffom the Senate, proposing the ap- 
pointment of a joint select committee to examine 
the return of votes for Governor for the current 
political year, was passed in concurrence; and 

Messrs. Allen of Alfred, Barnes of Portland, 
Perkins of Augusta, Jenkins of Dexter, Thomas of 
Eden, Bean of Belfast, Stickney of Calais, Swift 
of Norway, Cooledge of Athens, Niles of Strong, 
Gower otf Greenville, and Wellington of Monti- 
cello, were joined on the part of the House. Adj. 














28th Congress—Ist Session, 
Tuurspay, Dec. 21, 

Ix Senate Mr. Aitcherson, on leave introduced 
a bill to faciliate and- encourage the settlement of 
the territory of Oregon, which was read and refer- 
red to a selectcommittee of five. 

Houser. Mr. Adsms having yesterday presen- 
ted a petition from citizens of Illinois, praying that 
Congress would pass some law confessing our na- 
tional sins; also, a law acknowledging the domin- 
ion of Jesus Christ; also, a law defining what the 
law of Godis; and suchan amendment of the 
constitution as would secure all the people in the 
United States the self-evident trnths contained in 
the declaration of Independence—tie right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and the said 
petition having given rise to debate, it was, under 
the rules, laid over, and was the first business in 
order—the question being on its reception. 

The reading of the petition was called for, and 
great opposition was made to thaf; but it was car- 
ried, 146 to 39. Mr. Wise’s motion to lay the 
question of reception on the table, was finally car- 
ried—yeas 98, nays 80, 

Mr. Adams then offered a string of resolutions, 
in favor of an amendment to the Constitution, grant- 
ing the right of suffrage to negroes bond and free 
throughout the Umon, and moved their reference to 
a select committee. P 

Mr. Wise started up, and said he should not 
continue the war against those slavery papers. He 
should no longer oppose their reception and _refer- 
ence. Raise your committee, take your resolutions 
and petitions, and bring in your report. Let us see 
where we stand.—The census has weakened the 
south, and the ceptre has departed from her hands. 
For years have we contended here, and itis plain 
we now give way to this demand. Tell us what 
you will do, and let us now’ know what is to be the 
duration of this Union, 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, renewed the 
war. He did not yet despair of the republic. He 
had nothing but the darkest forebodings. from the 
course indicated by Mr. Wise. When the gallant 
and stable old commonwealth of Massachusetts 
took this stand, what had this House to hope from a 
committee, 

Mr. Beardsley of New York, also thought it was 
time to end this war upon the right of the people to 
petition their legislature. é' 

The House adjourned without taking the qnes- 
tion. 

Fripay, Dec. 22. 

In Sewate. Mr. Barrow submitted the following 
resolution, which lies over one day, under the rule: 

Resolved, That-the President be requested to 
communicate to the Senate, so far as, in his judg- 
ment, the same may be done without prejudice to 
the public interests, such information as he may 
possess relating to claims of citizens of the United 
States upon the Republic of Mexico, and the cor- 
respondence whith may have occurred in reference 
to the same. 

The Senate then went into Executive session. 

House. The House spent the whole day in the 
reception of petitions, and discussion of questions 
and motions relating to the disposition of abolition 
petitions, 


Tvurspay, Dec. 26. 

In the Senate, Mr. A. Aitcherson of Mo., gave 
notice of a bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment in the Oregon. 

Mr. Allen of Ohio, brought forward his resolu- 
tion that the Senate, in acting upon Executive 
appointments, should sit with open doors. No 
action was hid upon this resolution. 

In the Houses, a large number of memorials 
were presented on the subject of a_ redaction of 
postage rates, and the abolition of the franking 
privilege. They were appropriately referred. 

A select committee of nine members were ap- 

inted to consider the propriety of establishing a 
National Armory at Pittsburg. 

Mr. Giddings of Ohio, presented a memorial 
from Niagara county, New York, asking Congress 
to revise the laws of the District of Colambia upon 
the subject of slaves in this District. It was re- 
jected under the 21st ruie. 

The Speaker decided that memorials partly pray- 
ing for objects, which come under the rule, an 
partly for objects which did not come under the 
rule could not be read. 

Mr. Adams appealed from this decision, but the 
House, by a vote of 105 :o 40, sustained the Chair. 
All the States were called for petitions, — 


Wepnespay, Dec. 27. 

In the Senate nothing of interest was done. 

In the House, Mr. Hamlin of Me., offered a reso- 
lution calling upon the Secretary of War for the 
names of all persons entitled to Lounty lands ; the 
names of all those who have received their titles 
and those who have not, with their places of abode: 

The subject of the Home Squadron was next 


discussed, ° 
Tuorspay, Dec. 28. 
Inthe Senate, Mr. Aitcherson introduced his 


q | Sloop—tonnage 


bill to establish a Territori 

tert of “ torial Government over the 
odie bill and the Previous one were referred to a 
House. No businessof importance. Mr. Rhett 
sent a communication to the Chair, asking to be 
excused Serving on the committee appointed 
to take into. consideration ,the resolutions from the 
State of Massachusetts, asking for an amendment 
of the Constitution by width deae should not be 
represented. He was excused. 

Frinay, Dec. 29. 


Senarr. Mr. Evans presented a petition from 
John Milliken, of Montville, Me., Bo oa indem- 
nity for French spoliations prior to 1800. Referred 
to the committee on Foreign Relations. 

House. Nothing important. 

Both houses adjourned until Tuesday. 





IMporTANT FROM Sr. DominGo.—Late letters 
received in this city from Porte au Prince, annoufice 
that the Haytien government had re-established the 
rate of Duties on imports, which existed before the 
late revolution, and that hereafter the duties will be 

ayable in Spanish money or its equivalent, and not 
i the currency of the Island. By this alteration all 
the principal articles of American production are made 
to pay an increased duty of nearly, or quite fifty per 
cent.— Boston Adv. * 


From Jamarca.—The Commercial has Kingston 
papers to the 28d of November inclusive. Intelli- 
gence had been received confirming the report of an 
attempted insurrection at Santa Martha (Columbia,) 
in which the Govenor was killed. The insurgents 
were about 200 in number, The French steam frig- 
ate Gomer immediately proceeded to Santa Martha, 
to assist the authorities, and the insurgents retreated 
toward Bahia. 


Sincutar Marine Casvaury.—Capt. Parkin- 
son, of the steamer Petriata, running between Vera 
Cruz and Tobasco, has arrived here, and informs us 
that on his last trip to Tobasco, he saw the America 
bark Rio Grande* in the river Chiltipec. She entered 
the river with 14 feet of water on the bar, but by the 
time she had taken in a full cargo of logwood, the riv- 
er had fallen to five feet, and the bark was of course 





locked in. It is very uncertain when she will get gut, 
and the chances are, not till next Spring. She is the | 
first vessel of the size that ever crossed the bar of that | 
river, and will, we doubt not, be the last. She is | 
partly owned in this city.—New Orleans Picayune. 

(* There is a mistake in the name of the vessel.— 
It ts probably the bark Sabine, of Portland, Merrill, 


The brig Canton (of Franklin, Me.) Anderson, | 


Mint, 9th inst. about 10 1-2 P. M. in tow of the 
Alton, got in contact with ship Oregon, of New- 
castle, Me. which was in tow of the Walk in the 
Water, bound up to Natchez. The brig sunk in a 
few minutes, carrying down one of the -eamen who 
had gore into the cabin after the collission. . The 
brig and cargo are said to be a total loss, no trace 
of the vessel being visible. ‘The Canton had a 
cargo of 1083 bbls pork, 695 kegs lard, 98 bbls 3 


master. } 


from New Orleans for Boston, when opposite the | ! 





half obls beef, 807 pigs lead, 174 bales hemp, 75) 
bbls flour, G8 do molasses, 28 do lard oil, 137 do} 
beans. Of this, one lot of 322 bbls pork and 245} 
kegs lard, were consigned to Meserei3. & H. Ja-| 
cobs, was valued atebout $4000, and was insured | 
ata Hartford agency in Cincinnati. There is also | 
insurance on cargo at several offices in Boston for 
upwards of $800. 


Surcipe.—The HalloWell Standard of the 28th 
instant, gives the following account of a most dis- 
tressing suicide :—* A case of suicide under the | 
most painful cireumstances, took place in this town | 
last Sabbath morning. Miss Alden, a young wo- | 
man about 25 years of age, a relative of Angustus 
Alden Esq., and residing in his family, was percei- 
ved at 5 o'clock, by the girl with whom she slept to 
be absent. Search was made by the family, and | 
by some neighbors, and at about half past 9 she | 
was found at the opposite side of the river between | 
asmall wharfand the ica, with the lower part ef | 
her body in the water, her feet bare, and little more 
than night clothes upon her body. ‘There she had 
perished ! 

She directed her course to whatthe day before 
was an opening in the ice, but which was now clo- 
sed at that place. She then crossed over to the oth- 
er side and fonnd the opening at the wharf but not 
sfliciently wide to admit her. A sinall pen knife was 
found with her which she had apparently attempted 
to use upon herneck, but failed of success—per- 
haps fromm numbness. 

She was a lady of estimable and decided chris- 
tian character, but had been unwell and melancholy 
tor some weeks, manifesting decided aberrations of 
mind, and intimated that she might commit suicide; 
and since herdeath such attempts are ascertained 
to have been made.” 


MAN RUN OVER.—A man was run over on Friday 
afternoon, by the 3 o’clock upward train of cars, near 
the Kennebunk depot. Both legs were broken, and 
he was not expected to live. He was trying to back 
a pair of oxen, and while doing it stood on the track! 
The name we have not learned. 





Fire-®On Thursday night, 7th inst., the brig Ad- 
ams, Capt. Gay, lying in Ilesboro’ harbor, Me., was | 
discovered to be on fire, and before the fire was extin- 
guished, the after part of the vessel as far as the main- 
mast, was burnt to the water’s edge, leaving her near- 
ly a total loss.\—Maine Enquirer. 


The Arkansas Intelligencer states that the Cher- 
okee council has passed a law, that hereafter license 
for marriage into the nation, shal] be issued by the 
clerk of the national council. A petition was got 
ten up by a reverend gentleman, (a native) that a 
law should be passed, allowing no more intermar- 
riages. Also a law prohibiting a man from an 
assault and battery on his own slave—i. e. chastising 
negroes. His course has been openly denounced 
by a distinguished and talented citizen of the na- 
tion, who has been joined by several of the most 
respectable citizens, by whom a counter petition 
was got up. This has caused some excitement. 

A law has been passed expelling the missionaries 
from the nation, and this reverend gentleman is ac- 
cused of being at the bottom of it. [Bangor Gaz. 


On the floor of the Senate Chamber at Wash ng- 
ton, is a new carpet made in Germantown which 
for richness of color and strength is equal to any of | 
English make. It isa scarlet with yellow stars, 
and forms-a beautiful addition to the appearance of 
the chamber. On the floor of the Vice President’s 
room is another Carpet, made at Thompsonton, of 
gorgeous pattern and incomparable texture. Both 
these articles are.evidence of American skill of 
which our countrymen may be justly proud. 


Supe Buripine.—The number of vessels built 
in the Uuited States, during the year ending Oct, 
1, 1842, was 116 ships, 91 “barques, 278 brigs, 404 
schooners, and 137 sloops, the aggregate tonnage 
being 128,073 tons. 

The tonage is set against the States as follows: 
Maine 57 ships, 50 barques, 50 brigs, 55 sch. and 
1 sloop—tonage 38,041. New York 6 ships, 5 
barques, 17 brigs, 134 schs. 22 sloops—tonnage, 
20,241.—Massachusetts, 32 ships, 14 barques, 21 
brigs* 4 schs and I sloop—tonnage 18,632.—Penn- 
sylvania, | ship, 4 barques, 6 brigs, 158 schs. 43 
sloops—ton 13,116. Maryland, 3 ships, 6 
barques, 99 brigs, 0 schrs, 1 sloop—tonnage 7,937 
Ohio, tonnage 7,904. Kentucky, tonage 5,603. 
Connecticut, 3 ships 4 barques, 7 brigs,7 schs. 1 
New Jersey 16 brigs, 26 
schrs. 5 sloop,—tonnage 3,116. Rhode Island, 8 
re a tonnage 2,516. New Hampshire, 
4 ships, 1 barque,—tonnage 11,695. Louisiana, 6 
brigs, 5 schrs, 3 slocps—tonnage 1,044. District 
of Columbia, 1 brig, 48 schs,—ton 896. Vir- 
ginia, 1, ship, 8 brigs, 3 schs,—tonnage 889. Del- 
‘aware, 1 ship, 4 brigs, 4 schs,—ionnage 813. 8. 
Carolina, 5 brigs, 1] sch, and 4 sloop,—tonnage, 
1,185. N. Carolina, 14 brigs. 4schs, 1 sloop—ton- 
nage, 1,185. Tennessee, tonnage 221. Michigan, 
6 brigs,—t 385. Alabama, 4 schs, | sloop, 

Mr. Buckingham of the Boston Courier, on his 
birth day, forgave all his enemies, particular y the 
senior editor of the Atlas, who he had “ mali- 








1e said 
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Winter. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, ’ * 
Winter has come again. The sweet southwest 
Is a forgotten wind, and the strong earth == 


Has laid aside its mantle to be bound —__ 

With the frost fetter. There is not a sound 
Save the skaiter’s heel, and there is laid 

An icy finger on the lip of streams, 

And the snow fall is noiseless as a thought. 
Spring has a rushing sound, and Summer sends 
Many sweet voices with its odors out, 

And Autuma rustleth its decaying robe 

With a complaining whisper. Winter’s dumb! 
God made his ministry a silent one. 

And he has given him a foot of steel, 

And an unlovely aspect, and a breath 

Sharp to the senses—and we know that He 
Tempereth well, and hath a meaning hid 
Under the shadow of his hand. Look up! 
And it shall be interpreted. Your home 

Hath a temptation now. There is no voice 
Of waters with beguiling for your ear, 

And the cool forest and the meadows green 
Witch not your feet away; and in the dells 
There are no sunny places to lie down. 

You must go in, and by your ehcerful fire 

Wait for the offices of love, and hear 

Accents of human tenderness, and feast 

Your eye upon the beauty of the young. 

It is a season for the quiet thought, 

And the still reckoning with thyself. The year 
“Gives back the spirits of its dead,’’ and Time 
Whispers the history of its vanished hours; 
And the heart calleth his affections up, 
Counteth his wasted ingots. Life stands still 
And settles like a fountain, and the eye 

Sees clearly through its depths, and noteth all 
That stirred its troubled waters. It is well 
That winter with the dying year should come. 








Tue Harpers’ Great Pusiisnine Estas- 
LISHMENT. Well and widely known as these emi- 
nent publishers are, throughout this country and Eu- 


| rope, it is not probable that the public are generally 


aware of the immease scale on which their operations 
are conducted. The statistics of that establishment 
would astonish the uninitiated, and to give them in full 
would require more space than it is m our power to 
devote to such a subject. The enormous buildings on 
each side of Clif street, in which their steam engines 
are propelling nearly half a hundred presses constant- 
y at work, their type foundry and stereotype estab- 
lishment, their subterranean deposit of at least a hun- 
dred tons of plates ready at any moment to be called 
ito use as they are wanted. Kept thus nder grotnd 
to secure them from fire—their army of clerks, over- 
seers and young women employed in the various de- 
partments of their business, really make up a litera- 
ry wourld of which compuratively few people have 
any conception, and which is pouring forth a daily 
flood of letters of magnitude enough to enlighten and 
educate a continent : and what is oI paramount impor- 
tance to the public, this immense laboratory of learn- 
ing is in the hands of four men, whose intelligence, 
tatent and enterprise furnish full security for a proper 
exercise of the great intellectual lever they wield. 
No apprehensions need to be entertained of the ten- 
dency of any thing that is premitted to appear from 
the Harper Press. We have known these gentlemen 
for twenty years, and that knowledge enables us to 
express the opinion that their character is as good a 
guaranty of the value of their literary issues, as that 
of Rotchschild is to any amount of mercantile paper, 
and it gives us pleasure, therefore, to know as we do, 
that the business establishment is at this time much 
larger, mutch more popular, and much more profitable 
than it ever was before. [N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 

Resorts or Exrerparise.--The two principal 
partners in one of the greatest banking houses of 
the world,.probably the largest discounters of bills, 
were both servants, in the outset of their lives, and 
blacked their employers’ boots. The paper which 
they now discount amounts to four hundred millions 
a year. Almost all their decisions are made by 
one of these men, who is so familliar with his busi- 
ness and the responsibility of business men, that he 
runs a handful of acceptances through his hands 
and pronounces upon them, in less time than a bank 
teller pays his bank notes for a check. 

The resources of the house are so vast, that the 
Bank of England has found itself quite unable to 
dictate them, or to indulge in rivalry with them. 
One of the partners, it is said on good authority, is 
in the habit of giving away, from his share of the 
profits, a hundred thousand dollars annually. [N. 
Y. Journal of Cominerce. 





Exp oF tHE Wox.p Postponep!!!—Elder 
S. Hawley one of the leading Millerites, and the 
same who preached the sermon at the dedication of 
the so calied Tabernacle in Boston, has published 
an article inthe ‘Signs of the Times,’ in which he 
endeavors to shuw, that the world is not to come to 
an end until the year 1847. The leader of this 
humbug, (we declare we cannot think of any other 
natne,) has always ins sted that the end of the world 
will happen in 1843. In all his arithmetical calcu- 
lations, from every preinise at which he commenced 
he came out at 1843.—He never mentioned: any 
other time. But Mr. Hawley, finding the year 1843 
so nearly expired has become alarmed lest he be 
laughed at, and he has ventured to alter the time to 
i847. And when 1847 shall,come, he will probably 
put it off to some future time. The retribution is 
coming upon these deceivers which all sensible 
men have foreseen.— Boston Transcript. 





Tue Law or Kixnpness.—When Isaac Hopper 
lived in Philadelphia, his attention was drawn to a 
colored painter, called Cain, who was remarkable 
for profanity. Neither persuasion nor-rebuke had 
any effect to change this bad habit. One day Hop- 
per encountered him in the street, quarrelling and 
pouring fourth volleys of oaths that made one shud- 
der. Having faith in fines and constables Hopper 
took him before a magistrate, who fined him for 
blasphemy. 

Twenty years after, Isaac met Cain whom he 
had not seen fora very !ong time. His outward 
appearance was much changed for the worse ; his 
garments were tattered, and his person emaciated. 
This touching the Friend’s heart, he stepped up, 
shook hands, and spoke kindly to the forlorn being. 
‘Dost not thou remember me,’ said the Quaker, 
‘and how I had thee fined for swearing ? ‘ Yes, in- 
deed, I do; I remember what I paid as well as yes- 
terday.” ‘Well, did it do thee any good? ‘No, 
never a bit; it made me mad to have my money ta- 
ken from me.’ 

Hopper invited Cain to reckon up the irterest on 
the fine, and paid him principal and interest. ‘1 
weant it for thy good, Cain, and I aim sorry I did 
thee any harm.’ 

Cain’s conntenance changed; the tears rolled 
down his cheeks; he took the money with many 
thanks; beecrme a quiet man, and was heard to 
swear no more.—S. S. Journal. 


Getting along in the World.—It is said that from 
thirty to fifty thousand of the inhabitants of Paris, rise 
in the morning without knowing where or how they 
are to get eithéra breakfast or dinner. This class for 
the most: part, neither work nor beg, but in some way 
or another, enough sticks to their fingers, during the 
day, to enable them to procure the necessaries of life 
—wine and bread. 


Gampiine Houses at Wasaineton.—The 
pee correspondent of the U. 8S. Gazette 
states gambling houses are more numerons 
than ever at the metropolis, and are cafried on even 
in the very face of the police. Some time agoa 
singular act of generosity was performed by a 
keeper of a house of this ription. 

he collecting clerk of a New York honse drop- 
ped in, and was duped out of a considerable amount 
of his employer’s money. _ He burst into tears and 
declared that he was a ruined man, as it was out of 
his ernie wryly, Ane The proprietor with 


feeli i uced 
ng ae cael set you wil 


swear to gamble no more as long as ou live, T will | 5 
return you your money. ete sate the 
ey and the father of a larg 


; v Porter’s Remains. The U. 
S. brig Truxton od sg Consantinagte , the 
exhumation of of the late 





faires,held the pull. 
ried their flags half mast high, the former firing minute 
guns, and on her ecturn to Zophane, she fired seven- 
teen guns as a salute, which were returned by H..M. 
steamer Devastation ; and without coming to anchor, 
she proceeded on her homeward voyage. It is not a 
little singular that the deceased Commodore served as 
a midshipman on board the brig which is now conduct- 
ing his ramuiins to his native country. The Truxton, 
with her charge, is now daily expected to arrive in 
the Delaware. 


Rochester Democrat, states that 334 veins of cop 
and lead ore have been discovered in Northern Mich- 
igan, bordering on Lake Superior, by an exploring par- 
ty of miners, and that applications have been made 
to the U. S. Government for over one hudred premits. 
Five seperate companies, supplied with provisions, 
ammunition and other necessaries for sevan months, 
(until they can replenish in the spring,) are now mi- 
ning. 


The twenty second day of January has been ap- 
pointed for the third trial in the Fifth and Seventh 
Congressional Districts in this State. 


A child was born in New York the other day, 
without ears, nose or eyes; the mouth was in the 
centre of the face. It lived three hours! The 
coroner had an inquest on tbe body which was de- 
livered up to the medical faculty. 





At a meeting of the Aucusta CHARITABLE 
Mecuanic Association, on Tuesdiy evening 
Dec. 19, 1843, the following persons were chosen 
officers for the ensuing year: 

Thomas Wadsworth, President. 

Ebenezer Packard, Vice President. 

Joshua L. Heath, Treasurer. 

Isaac H. Hunt, Secretary and Librarian. 

Wm. 8. Haskell and Alphonso Sawtelle, Directors. 


A. 8. Tract Association. 

An adjourned meeting of the Angusta A. 8. T. Associa- 
tion will be held in the Baptist Vestry, on Monday Eve- 
ning, Jan. Sth, at 6§ o’clock. 

Sussect FoR piscuss1on. Resolved, That Texas 
ought to be annexed to the United States. 

Citizens generally are invited to attend, and to partici- 
pate in the debate. H. G. HOLCOMB, See’y. 

















MARRIED, 

In this town, on New Year’s eve, by Rev. W. A. Drew, 
George W. Perry to Mier Hannah A. Phinney. . 

In Jefferson, on the 22d ult., by Rev. Mr. Whitehonse, 
William S. Norcross, of this town, to Miss Jane D. Far- 
naham, of the former place. 

In East Livermore, 27th ult., by Columbus Haines, Esq. 
James Nicholess to Miss Leilles House. 

In Lewiston, Dexter Goss, of Danville, to Miss Eunice 
Maria Wilson. 

Iu Skowhegan, Joseph P. Buswell, of Solon, to Miss 
Julia A. Turner, of Norridgewock. 

Ia Aubura, Simeon Hunt to Miss Mary Davis. 








DIED, 

In this town, on Wednesday last, Wm. Rose, recently 
of Rome, aged 36. 

In Madison, on the 15th ult. James McLaughlin, aged 
S2 vears. 

In Bath, on the 21st ult., Mrs. Jameson Mitchell, widow 
of the late Joshua Mitchell, aged 78. On the 23d ult. Mrs. 
Hannah Page, wife of the late Major Edward H. Page, 
aged 89. Oa Sunday the 24th ult. Maria, eldest daughter 
of Mr. John Hayden, aged 10. 

In Boston, Dr. John Randall, aged 68. 

In Winslow, Miss Mary Preble, aged about 100. 

In Farmington, Alphia, wife of Stephen Titcomb, aged 
2Y. 

In Alna, Ebenezer Cobb, formerly of Gorham, aged 67. 

In Fayette, John Crane, aged about 55. 











FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
Water Street, Augusta, Me. 


HE subscriber would respectfully 
Ht inform the public, that he still 
ie continues at the above House, and will 
<-> be found ready to wait on those who 

may favor him with their calls. His House has 
been recently improved—is situated in the most cen- 
tral part of the town, and therefore will be found 
convenient for travellers who visit the town on bus- 
ness. Those who travel by stages are informed that 
the Franklin House affords as good accommodations 
as any in the place. Passengers can be left and ta- 
ken from this house as well as from any other, and 
can be accommodated with meals at any hour, with- 
out any extra charge merely because they are stage 
pussengers; and the story they must stop at the reg- 
ular stage house in order to secure their passage is all 
moonshine—a trick on travelers. The subscriber 
pledges himself so to manage his house that those 
calling on him shall find it in all respects satisfretory. 

J. P. PHILBROOK. 
Augusta, Jan. 1, 1844.—3ml1 









Cabinet Work at reduced prices. 
DAVID KNOWLTON, 
oO OAK STREET, would inform the public that 


he continues to carry on the C.binet business, 
a few rods west of Granite Bink, Oak street, where 
he keeps a simall assortment of furniture. Persons 
wishing to purchase, will do well to call and examine 
before they buy elsewhere. 


Augusta, January, (844. 1 
N. B. All kinds of old furniture repaired at'short 
notice. D. K. 








J. E. LADD, 


Druggist and Apothecary, 


Corner Water Street and Marked Square, Augusta, 
offers for sale on the most reasonable terms, a gen- 
, eral assortment of 
Medicines, Patent Medicines, Chemicals, Surgeons’ 
Instruments, Trusses, Dye Stufis, Apothecaries’ 
Glass Ware, Fancy Goods, Best Family Gro- 
ceries, Best Lamp Oil, Camphene Oil 
and Lamps, the Best Old Wines and 
Spirits for medical purposes, Brush- 
es, Window Glass, Confectionary, 
Perfumery, Paints, &c. &e. 
Among which may be found the following popular 
medicines. —Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Hunga- 
rian Balsam of Life, Low & Reed’s Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam, Sears’ Syrup of Liverwort, Browns’ 
Sarsarparilla and Tomato Bitters, Dandelion and To- 
mato Panacea, Sands’ Sarsarparilla, Comstock’s 
Medicines, Doct. Gordack’s Medicines, Brandreths, 
Indian Purgative, Rush’s, Parr’s, Ringley Dean’s, 
Lee’s, Tomato and Blood Root PILLS. 


January, 1, 1844. 6ml 


Come and see! Come and see! 


4 Ngee public are invited to come and see our stock 
of Fashionable HATS, CAPS, BOAS, 
MUFFS, CAPES, COLLARS, GLOVES, &c. 
&c., which are offered as low as at any ‘‘Hall’’ in 
town. We cannot trumpet a ‘Granite Hall,”’ nor 
ape an imitation; but we can show you the ‘real 
Simon Pure.’”” Members of the Legislature and 
others visiting town are invited to come and see. 
Our wants are many; so we will not enumerate them; 
but we will buy all the Furs, te. kinds, that we 
can, and will pay a fair price, **ready rhino.”’ 
Dec. 1843. 1 ACOB HOOPER & CO. 


Old Cider. 


Fas aT. 
TELL cash and the hi ice will be 
SS pes aid by ERI WILLS, Water Stevet, 














or sale as ubove 100 bbls, yinegar. : 
. January 1, 1844. T 











Copper Mines.—A Detroit correspondent of the \2 making arrangements to introduce other breeds in 


-~ a Pures 
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Improved Breeds of Swine. 





that he keeps on hand, at his Piggery—about three | 
miles from Wi 
proved breeds of swine, which he will sell on reason- 
able terms. | 
He has full blooded Berkshires, and crosses of the | 
Berkshire with the Bedford, Berkshire with the New-_ 
bury White, Berkshire with the Mackay, Berkshire | 
and China. | 
Farmers, or others, who are in want of either of the | 
above breeds will do well to call and examine. He | 
spring, and he confidently hopes he shall be able 
0 give satisfaction to those who are anxious to im- 
prove their swine by any of the full bloods or crosses 
which he may have. ISAAC BOWLES. 
Winthrop, January 1, 1844.—tf1 


} 





CHANDLER?S 
Engineering, Surveying and Patent Office. 
ENGINEERING. 

HE subscriber is furnished with instruments suf 
ficient to locate Rail Road Routes, Canals, 
Sluice Ways, and calculite Water Power. Plans 
mer be obtained of Water Privilegs, Mill Sites, D ums, | 
and all works of Internal Lmprovement, and esti-| 
mates with drawings, in detail. 
SURVEYING. 

Surveys of Towns, Villages, Farms, Streams, or 
lines between owners of Real Estate attended to at 
short notice. The office is well ae with plans 
of original Surveys of nearly all the towns in the 
County, and the original Field Notes of many of the 
most eiminent Surveyors in the State. Old lines re- 
traced, and Surveys corresponding to the original 
laying out warranted, 

‘Dealers in Rel Estate will find information in this 
office nowhere else to be obtained. 


PATENT DEPARTMENT. 


Letters Patent obtained for new inventions, and all 





that he has 

the Maine 

— subscriber would give notice to those who commence i 
are desirous of improving their breeds of swine, January next. 


nthrop Village—some of the most ap- people 















business transacted, connected with the Patent Olfice 
at Washington. 
relation to the utility of inventions Gratis. Inven- 
tors are invited to call, where they can ascertain any | 
information relative to the Patent Laws. 
1B. F. C. will act as Agent for any new inven- 
tion if desired. 
Maps, Plans and Drawings including Architectural, 
furnished or copied, enlarged or reduced. 
Examinations made to ascertain the validity of T» 
tles to Real Estate. 
All kinds of papers drawn relative to conveyances 
of Real Estate. B. F. CHANDLER. 
Augusta, January 1, 1844. if 


GREAT .MUPROVEMENT. 


Stewart’s Patent Summer & Winter 
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For Burning Wood or Coal, 


S yet unrivalled by any Cooking Stove in Amer- 
Z ica, and will do more work, with less fuel, than 
any Stove now in use; and takes but little room; is 
a handsome piece of furniture; will warm the largest 
kitchen, and, with the summer dress attached, will 
not heat the room more than a chareoal furnace. 
The subscriber would respectfully call the attention 
of all who are desirous of economising in the article 
of fuel, and of performing all the culmary purposes 
of a large or small family at the least possible ex- 
pense and in the best manner, to this stove. 

This justly celebrated stove (says Stephen W. Da- 
na, of Troy, who has had many years experience in 
the stove business,) now stands unrivalled for its ex- 
cellence and popularity. It is adapted for wood or 
coal, or for summer or winter. It is only necessary 
to see one in use, and the mind, by a short process, 
is made up in its favor. 

The great sale of this stove, for the limited period 
since its introduction, speaks flatteringly in its behalf. 
In the city of Troy, within two years, one thousand 
have been sold. In the city of Albany, during the 
last few months, several hundred. In Buffalo, Utica, 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Newark, N. J, Lynn, Mass. 
and in fact wherever it has been fairly introduced, it 
has taken the place of Mott’s Self-Feeding Cooking 
Stove, with all its improvements, of the Buck Stove, 
of the Hathaway Stove, of Granger’s Elevated Oven, 
and other Stoves, stying nothing of the many com- 
mon Cooking Stoves now in use. 

It has been sufficiently tested to warrant commen- 
dation; it never fails of giving perfect s .tisfaction, 
both in its economy of fuel and for its well regulated | 
cooking qualities. Once introduced, it remains a per- 
manent fixture in every man’s fimily, and entirely 
does away the necessity of exchanging yearly for 
modern improvements. Iflundreds of certificates can 
be given, if necessary, to establish all the above facts; 
a few only will be given at this time:— 

«“P. P. Srewara—Sir: For an experiment, I 
have tested the redeeming quality of your Cook 
Stove, and from the 4th of May to the Ist of October, 
1841, my family of ten persons have done all their 
washing, baking, &c. without the use of any other 
fire, and consumed only 87 feet of wood during the 
whole time of four and a half months. 

T. C. FELLOWS.”’ 

**T have had in use, during the last nine months, 
one of Stewert’s Patent Summer and Winter Cook- 
ing stoves, and believe, after having previously tried 
one of almost all the new inventions in this line, that 
this stove combines in a greater degree than any other 
one I am acquainted with, the advantages sought for 
in a cooking stove, as well as being the most econo- 
mical in the consumption of fuel. 

JONAS C.HEART. 
Troy, Aug. 1, 1843.’’ Formerly Mayor of city Troy. 
‘I fully coneur in the opinions expressed by the 

IIon. Jonas C. Heart. WM. D. HAIGHT.” 
*““Mr. Hotcoms—Sir: Having made a satisfacto- 
ry trial of one of your ‘Stewart's Patent Summer and 
Winter Cooking Stoves,’ I am happy to say, although 
originally favorably impressed, it much exceeded 
my anticipations. I have used in my family several 
different kinds of the most approved patterns of cook- 
ing stoves, but, in point of convenience and econo- 
my, this far surpasses any that I have ever seen. In 
the use of this stove, there is a saving of at least one 
third of the fuel necessary for most other kinds, and 


ing the draught when the heat is not w 

no doubt there may be a saving of one half. The 
process of a gy ager tn broiling meats, which 
is performed in the most perfect manner, way 
over the blazing fire, at the same time carrying off all 
the smoke arising from the latter, and which is so 
disagreeable and unavoidable with stoves in common 
use, is in my opinion, alone sufficient to give it the 
preeminence over any other kind with which I am 
acquainted. Respectfully yours, &c. 

hipaa Nov. 6, 1843. P. C. JOHNSON. 

«This may certify, that I have recently purchased 
of Jonas C. Holcomb, ‘P. P. Stewart’s and 
Winter Cooking Stove,’ and consider them far prefer- 


wood, to any other cooking stoves now in use. [ 
think they do not consume more than one third of 
the nmapteeps 6 2. deg on say that 
families have but to try them, in order to like them. 
“ay J BOWMAN. 





ordinary seasons, about 20 tons of hay. 
a young orchard of about 100 apple trees. 


in Augusta. 
months, one hundred, (741 of which have givin 
by a strict observance of the directions, (by check-| perfect satisfaction. £9 Pers:-ns desi.o 8 of testing 
i anted,) I have | the utility and power of these Machines way take th: m 
on trial, and return them if aissatisfied, 


patent machines offered 
there is one to which my alt :ntion has been called, 
which is no humbug ; 1 «llude to ‘Grimes’ Pat: nt 
Smat Machine.” Having one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I 
pe ae in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any — eae — saps? of construc- 
. . . ° ' , du bi it material, 
abic,, in she. copspuiante. of eucking end saving of One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. 
Bridge’s grist mill, in A 
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Maine Farmer for 1844. 
PROSPECTUS 
TWELFTH VOLUME 
MAINE ARN 
A Pamily Ni ee + 


chanic Arts, General Intelligence, &e. &c. 


The subscriber teepectfally informs the public 

urchased the entire estublishment of 
ARMER, ond bas made ortangements to 
ts publication at Auousta 6n the first of 


It may not be very me | to say much to the 

of Maine explanatory of the designs, or com- 
mendatory of what is now one of the oldest Agri- 
cultural Publications in the United States. Durin 
the last eleven years this paper has been a faithtu 
friend to the farmers and mechanies, being almost 
exclusively devoted to the dissemination of their 
Views and experienee, and constantly employed in 
urging them to take and maintain a high and corn- 
monding stand among their lellow-men. 

Though an advocate for general improvement 
throughout the nation, in_ all the useful arts and 
sciences, it has been more particularly devoted to 
the interests of Maine—inient on developing her 
resources, endeasoring to elevate and defend her 
reputation, and adhering with unwavering steadfast- 
hess to her interests through evil and through good 
report, 

Believing that a paper so well known to the pro- 
ductive Classes, and sv well established in the confi- 
nee of the people, would continue, pot only to 
ceive an adequate support, but also enlist many 
more to come up to its aid, the stibscriber has ven 
tured to embark in the enterprise of its publication, 
And it is with no small combines that he appeals 
lo the people of Maine for patronage. He comes to 
thea: with no new or untried scheme—no ephemerla 
production of the press—no literary bubble to tickle 
the fancy orto pander toa sickly taste for the trash 
of the day, so profusely thrown off to please for a 
moment and be laid aside. Le asks favors for an 
old friend that will continue, as it ever has, to be an 
twpartial mediom through which the farmers and 
mechanics can commenicate and give to each other 
the pleasing and useful fruits of individual experi- 
ence, thus mutually assisting and instructing each 
other. 

Though the Farmer has been thas long in the 
field, and has been instrumental in areusing many 
from apathy to activity, avd in opening the eyes of 


)sowe to the advantages which surround them, it has 
Legal and scientific information in, 


scarcely begun its perfect work. Years are to eom- 
munities what moments are to individuals, and it 
requires constant application to bring all the energies 
of a numerous and wide spread people into complete 
and successful action. Hence the necessity of daily 
urging the subject upon them, of continually giving 
“line upon line, precept apen precept, here a little 
and there a litthe.”’ until all are aroused to uniform 
and well cor certed and well connected effort, 

Prejudice and self interest have often thrown ob- 
loguy and reproach upon our State, because of ive 
northern position among its sisters of the Republic, 
and yet it has pleased the Almighty to bestew upon 
itamuch more bountiful supply of the elements of 
prosperity than has ever begun to be used or even 
wtkhnawledged. To do away thw prejudice —to 
refute thestatements which ignorance has made, and 
to wrest her from the false position in which some 
have placed her, and to put her, notonly in her true 
light, but to place that light so high and make it so 
bright that all might see and acknowledge it, has 
ever been the endeavor of the Editor and friends of 
the Farmer, 

llow far it has sueceeded, a comparison of the 
periods between its first commencement with small 
advantages and feeble support, and the present time, 
will show. low much shall be its further success 
in this respect depends on you to say. Will pon 
issistus by your patronage and your pens? Will 
you help in the laudable undertaking of assisting to 
meke a feeble state a strong one, of developing re- 
sources as yet undisturbed, andjof showing to the 
world the noble fruits of combined exertion in the 
cause of Agricultural and Mechanical improvement? 
If so, give us your names and influence. 

The Farmer will continue to be edited by F. 
Hoimwes, who has heen its Editor from the beginning, 
and who has labored in the cause for litle compen- 
sation compared with what he ought to have re- 
ceived, and might receive if all the farmers in Maine, 
whe are able, would come forward aud assist in a 
way that would be both profitable to themselves and 
to the public. 

The subscriber has incurred great expense in pur- 
chasing the establishment and in procuring new 
type and other embellishments, with a view of ren- 
dering the paper equal to any in appearanve and 
typographical execution, and it is believed that ite 
removal to Augusta, the capital of the State, as it is 
a more central situation and more visited by people 
from all parts, will be an advantage to his frirnds io 
sending in their names, communications and remit- 
tances. 

Teams. One dollar and seventy-five cents per 
annum if prid in alvanee; Two dollars if paid 
within the year; Two dollars and fifty cents if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. 

USSELL EATON 
Angusta, November 20, 1543: 





Farm ‘for Sale. 


MIE subscriber offers for sale his 
farm, situated opposite the Nason 
SH Farm, on the road leading to Winthrop, 
lf a mile from the village of Augusta, 





Pa 
and a 


containing about 93 acres, with good buildings there- 


on, and a good well of water. The farm cuts, in 
It has also 
The farm 


is well fenced, and has about 125 rods of stone wall, 


and is suitably divided into pasturage, tillage and 


mowing. For terms, apply on the premises, to 
Augusta, Jan., 1844.—1 DAVIS GUILD. 


On the Hill! On the Hill! 





HORSE-SHOEING AND FARRIERING. 


HE Subsciiber, very grateful for past favors, 
would bey leave to imform his friends and the 


public generally, that he still continues to carry on 
the shop formerly occupied by WYMAN & THOMS, 
where he holds himsalf in readiness to do all work 
entrusted to his care 
He h»s in his employ a man who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with horse-shoeing, and a Farrier who has 
had fifieen years experience at the business, and is 
acquainted with all the dise.ses of the horse, and 
will also effectually cure horses of overreaching, in- 
terfering, false quarters &c. 
workmen in Carriage Work in all its various branch- 
es. Elliptic Springs and Iron Axles made to order, 
and warranted, Axes, and all kinds of Edge Tools 
made and repaired, &c. 


with neatness and despatch. 


He also has the best 


jf’ All work done as cheap as the cheapest, and 


warranted to give saiisfaction, or no , 
B. N. THOMBS. 


FOR SALE. An elegant new BRICK 


tei HOUSE, which will be sold for two thirds its 


cost. 


Inquire as above. 
Augusta, Nov. 13, 1843. 1. 
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Grimes? Smut Machines. 


HE subscriber continues the manufactare of there 
Machines, atthe Machine Shopof 1. G. Jonnson, 
He has sold, within the last welve 


A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 


chines as follows: 


‘*Mr. Evrror:—Among the ‘thousand and one’ 
for sale at the present day, 


k advisedly, when I sxy,,that if 
set op, it is 4 perfect cure for smutly grain. 
nese of form. 


ugusta, where gentlemen inter- 
would do well to call, and satisfy themselves by 


te ae of the above facts. So thinks a 
ECHANIC.” Apply to 1. G, Jounson, ALLEN 


LAMBARD, or the 


' ‘WEBSTER. 





assalboro’, Nov. 10 < ' 
WoppFer saic by JONAS G. HOLCOMB, Agent, 
No. Arch Row, Augusta. * Dec. 20, tf 


May 4, 1843. 
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~NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 
OF THE CARRIER 


OF THE MAINE FARMER. 
January 1, 1844. 


Friends and patrons, I come again, 

To salute the Farmers of Maine— 

To mechanic’s to give the hand, 

And greet a}! who dwell in the land. 
For many years I’ve gone my round, 
To teach the tillers of the ground : 

To Agriculture, first of arts, 

Has been assigned my better parts ; 
And to crafts men, an honest class, 

I’ve always found a welcome pass ; 
And other people, of all ages, 

Delight to read my weekly pages. 

I matter have of various kinds, 

Chosen with care to suit all minds ; 
With gems of thought, and essays long, 
And poet’s corner, fill’d with song. 

I visit the rich and poor man’s door 
And spread within my learned store. 

T stoop to things of low degree 

That every one the truth may see— 
Through nature I direct the sight, 

And bring her secret things to light— 

I quicken the observing ken, 

And strive to make more honest men; 

I teach them how the first great cause 
Is known through his natural laws; 
That knowledge, with refulgent ray, 
Must teach these well to obey ; 

And though he fills the vast profound 
His choicest servants till the ground ; 
And would they in his worship soar, 

In growing things view his power, 

And with enquiring thought’s keen range, 
Trace of seeds, their wonderous change— 
How lofty oaks from acorns grow, 

And huge pines from small seedlets show ; 
Ilow the substance that makes the corn 
In flowers may our fields adorn ; 


- 2, 


That while rages without cold winter, 

To remember the poor printer. 

He is but a frail mortal man, 

With many wants and a brief span— 

He must be warm, send him some wood— 
He must be fed, send him some food— 

Do not at his dunning mutter, 
Send him some cheese, send him butter,— 
And as your land flows with milk and honey 
Ye wealthy ones, send him money. 

He must have cash to pay for paper— 
Send him candles—light his taper, 

And be sure to pay up all old scores 

With your various earthly stores; 

And begrn with another name 

Our old friend, a printer of fame, 

Who'll do better than we have done, 

And make the old paper like the sun, 
Come forth after it has gone down, 

And shine with vigor through the town. 
Remember him with a willing mind, 

And as you've been,—to him be kind ; 
And would you good farming enhance, 
Take his sheet and pay in advance. 

Thus ye shall gain peace and glory, 

So I!) stop and end my story. 

But sure as I’m a living elf, 


} Something must be said for self, 


So kind friends take it not strange, 

If I expect a little change. 

And as what I’ve brought is not trash 
Freely, I pray, sheet over some cash 
Andas in duty bound, I'll pray 

That you from right may never stray— 
Be blest with herds and flocks and fields 
And all that earth and ocean yields ; 

In every state, bliss without alloy— 
Your humble servant, the Carrier Boy. 


Our Girls. 
Our girls they are pretty, 
And genile and witty, 
As any the world ever knew ; 
“Talk not about Spanish, 
Circassian or Danish, 








marry me for pity ; and I saw no way of !iving with- 
out roughing it through life, so that it was necessa- 





proud to 
| or rather I felt too keenly the sense of my bound- 


affection, from the one he loved. 


a kiss from my cousin. 
- It was the night but one before [ was to go away. 
I determined to make a last effort. We were sit- 
ting by the window, and the old folks were out ; my 
pretty cousin looked pensive, and doubtless felt so, 
for I was sometimes sentimental myself. It was 
just the time for melting thoughts; and the moon 
shone tenderly upon the river in the distance, pour- 
ing her silver light like fairy verdure on the distant 
hills. Harriet sat by my side, and we were ta!king 
of my approaching departure. 

“J shall be very busy to-morrow, Harriet,” said I, 
“and do not know whether I shall be able to come 
here in the evening.” 


very soul seemed pouring 
lashes, and, after seeming 
me, answered— 

“Why not? You know how glad we shall be to 
see you,” 


to look right through 


ry [ should do something for myself. 1 was too 
ud on the bounty of my tncle, | think I should trifle with you. I never before tried 


less obligations to him already, to be guilty of still 
greater dependence on him ; for it had been through 
his generosity I had been placed ata profession, and 
he had@eclared his intention of aiding me sti!l far- 
ther in my future career. T must, therefore, have 
been ungrateful indeed, to have been long idle ; so 
my visit was nearly up. Happy, too happy had 
been those two short months, and Harriet was the 
cause of it all. She, sweet angel, like all the rest, | 
charged it all to cousinship; but I at last began to \Jike a zephyr steal across my face, a thrill went 
open my eyes, and half suspected the truth, for I 
had noticed that my cousin, unconscious to herself, 
seemed very fond of my presence. All this I learn- 
ed by close observations of her conduct and innu- 
merable trifles ; many a monarch would have given 
his broad lands, his greatest victories, or the finest 
jewels in his crown, to win such little tokens of 
Well, the two 
months were up, and in all this time, I had not got 


She slowly raised her dark eyes to me, till her 
out beneath the long 





— ne ee ee 


my persistence. But then it was so pretty to see 
her ed! 
“ Harriet,” said I, “I feel grieved: you do not 





to test how true were the professions of those I 
love, and, if one is to be thus bitterly deceived, I 
care notto try again;” and half letting go her 
hand, I turned partially away. 

For a second she did not answer, but she looked 
upon the floor; and as she averted her head I saw 
atear drop fall. Directly a cloud came over the 
moon, and just as the whole room was buried in a 
sudden shadow, I heard a sigh that seemed to come 
from the depths of my cousin’s heart ; I felt a breath 


through every nerve, as I felt her soft and glowing 
kiss. I had conquered. But a tear was on my face, 
and as I pressed her hand more warmly than be- 
came a cousin, a sudden revulsion of feeling came 
across her, the true secret of her delicacy flashed 
like sunlight upon her mind, and feeling how utterly 
she had betrayed herself, her head fell upon my 
shoulder and I heard a sob. My heart stung me, 
and [ would have given worlds to have saved her 
from that one moment of agony. But in another 
instant came the consciousness that I loved her, 
and pressing my arm gently around her, I drew her 





Hudson. If you accept, I fear that the lau- 
rels of Saratoga will fade in the South.” — 
The event justified the prediction. The bat- 
tle of Camden was fought, the Ameri¢an army 
completely routed, and their General, aban- 
doni his broken troops, and the brave De 
Kalbt fled in hot haste before a victorious ene- 
my. The talented and indefatigable General 
Greene was appointed to retrieve the disaster. 
After the close of his Southern campaign, 
which ended with the brilliant action of the 
Eutaw Springs, Gen. Greene met Mr. Morris 
at Philadelphia, and while conversing of his 
operations in the South, said that but for two 
events, which he deemed interpositions of Prov- 
idence, he must have disbanded his army. He 
stated that, at a time of his greatest distress— 
his men calling for pay, and money wanted 
| for supplies, a gentleman whom he had sever- 
al times observed about his camp, and whom 
he did not know, came to his tent and inquired 
if he were not in great distress. He answered 
that he was. “How much do you want?”— 
“I cannot keep my army together a month 
without $20,000,” answered the General. “I 
can supply. you with that sum,” said the gen- 
tleman; and to the General’s astonishment, 
handed him the money and departed. 
Another similar occasion occurred and the 





tenderly towards me. 
whispered no vow, but as I felt how pure a heart I 
had won, a flash of holy feeling swept across my 
soul. That moment [ never shall forget. She 
ceased to sob, but she did not as yet look up. It 


half an hour, I could keep no measure of time. 
_ “ Dear Harriet!” 

“ Will you not come to-morrow night ?” whispered 
she, lifting her dark eyes timidly to my counte- 
nance. 

“ How can I refuse, dearest ?” said I, kissing the 
tears from her cheeks. 

“ No, love,—but now—” and pressing her again 
to my throbbing bosom, and imprinting on her lips 
a kiss, a burning, a passionate kiss, I murmured, 
| « good night, dearest,” and we parted. 


We spoke no word, we) 


same gentleman again appeared, relieved him, | 
‘and disappeared, without any one’s knowing 
} whence he came, or whither he went. Then, 
| you NEVER knew, said Mr. Morris, who helped 
you on those occasions? “No,” said the Gen- 





Agricultaral 
HE CULTIVATOR.—A new volame (the 

Iith,) of this popular Agricultural Journa), 
will be commenced on the first of January, 1844. 
Price $1 ,00 & year—Seven copies for $5.00—Fif- 
teen copies for $10. 

THE FARMER'S, MUSEUM —The Proprietor 
of the Cultivator, wilt commence the publication 
of a new agricultural paper with this title, on the 
ist of January, 1844... If will te one-half the size 
of the Cultivator, and be pritived and illustrated in 
the same neat and tasteful manner, Price fifty 
Cents a year for a single copy —Fourteen copies for 
$5— Thirty copies for $10. 

iP Subscriptions for the above papers received 
by .Postmasters throughout the country, and the 
Friends of Agticultural improvement generally are 
respectfully requested to act a8 Agents. Specimen 
numbers and subscriptions —- will be sent to 
any person disposed to act as Agent. 

(7 All orders for the above papers must be ac. 
companied with advance pay ments, and be addres 
sed to LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher 

Albany, N. York. 


Thrice-Weekly Age for 1814. 

The subscribers propose to issue Tue AcE three 
times a week during the next session of the Legislature 

It will contain. in addition to the report of Legisla. 
tive debatee and proceedings, the news of the day. « 
synopsis ef Congressional proceedings, which are likely 
to be more than usually interesting during the present 
session, and the original matter which appears in th: 
weekly paper. 

We have made such arrangements as wil! insure us 
the services of able and faithful rey orters in both branch- 
es of the Legislature, and intend that the reports of 
proceedings shall be full and aecurate, and the sketch- 
es of debates as complete and perfect, as any that hav 
been published at Augusta 








eral. “J do,” returned the other. “I sent a 


aid you with money when your necessities 
most required it. I feared that if the whole 
‘amount was paid over, at once, you would be 
more lavish of it, in consequence of your pre- 
vious difficulty, than would have been prudent; 
and [ sent him, to parcel it out to you, as his 
judgment directed.” The General looked in- 
dignant at these remarks, and touched the 
pommel of his sword, but after a moments’ re- 
flection, answered—“you were right; we wer: 
driven to such extremities, that if all had been 


} 


While however, the publishers of the Turice- 
Warxiy AGe feel justified in pledging themselves 


might have been five minutes, or it might have been | confidential agent to watch over your affairs, | to farnish, in any event, faithtal reports of the doings 


both of the Senute and House ; it is obvious, that ap 
on the eatent of the subscriptions obtained, must de- 
pend the fullness and completeness of their sketches of 
debates. 

| Witha little effort on the part of those to whom 
| this Prospectus is addressed, it is heped that soch a 
subscription may be obtained as will justify the expen 
ses of as extendei! reports, as it would be, on any ac- 
coant, desirable to have. 

And we may add, that as without this effort, we 
| cannot hope to avoid a considerable loss from the pul)- 
| lication of an extra paper, a loss which we ought not 
|to be compelled to bear, we feel abundantly justified 
in asking our friends who may receive this Prospectus, 


paid at once, I should have spent it too soon.” | 


shes the axcies! ofthe French army, it wee to aid as, as far as they reasonably can, in obtaining a 


How that which this year makes the grass, Of Greeks ’neath their summer skies blue ; “ Because,” said I, (a little piqued at the word, we,| The next morning I was greeted by a glance remunerating subscription. 





May next appear in Garden sauce— 
How that which now offends the nose, 
May soon help form the fragrant rose— 
How from corrupted putrescence 
Nature distills her sweet essence— 
That nothing of r»sightly mein 
Was ever made by God in vain— 
That all things have a proper end, 
And will if known,our race befriend— 
That he who would be truly, wise 
Must o’er prejudice arise— 

And free from supersitions chain, 

In nature’s school the truth must gain. 
Give all tradition to the wind, 

And by experience, wisdom find; 
Dismiss al] vain and idle sports, 

And worship God in open courts : 
Thus with divinity ’'m frought, 

Thus pure religion I have tought. 

I teach that labor is a blessing, 

By no means painful or oppressing, 
To those who with a steady soul, 

Yield manfully to its control— 

That it can only be hateful 

To the lazy and ungrateful ; 

And that, would men find gentle peace, 
True contentment and noble ease, 
They must plant the corn, sow the wheat, 
And daily earn the bread they eat. 
The farmer has been my special care, 
For him [ve serv’d the choicest fare ; 
Of soils and crops I’ve hourly sung, 
Of mowing land and mixing dung, 

Of raising oxen, sheep and bees, 

Of saving milk and making cheese, 
Of flowing land with pure water, 

And how hogs and beeves to slaughter. 
How best to build a house and barn, 
And how to spin the finest yarn ; 

And of other topics in their line, 

My pages are a real mine; 

All which, in form, I treat with taste, 
From making cheese to making paste. 
Ito the wives good precepts give, 
How in this world well to live ; 

And their daughters, so slim and fair, 
My good instructions often share. 


I warn them of fashion’s siren wiles, 
That of’t unstable minds beguiles ; 


How they their pretty forms compress; 
With steel and whalebone make distress, 
And thus bring on consumption dire, 

To burn them up with secret fire; 

How they wear thin shoes, wet their feet, 
And give the foe a fixed seat. 

These wise precepts concerning health, 
Precede those I give of wealth. 

To the first let them all take heed, 

For health, with life, they surely need : 
So let them leave all tight dressing, 

And seek for health’s priceless blessing ; 
And save their beauty free from harms, 
And their whole waists for husbands’ arms. 
That, by them no man may hort himself, 
They must have a little care of pelf 
And learn to avoid evil tattling— 

All gadding, all roaming, all rattling— 
Dismiss all kinds of little sinning, 

And take, with might, to weaving and spinning; 
Practice all arts of ancient thrift, 

To give their halves a prosperous lift. 
But time will fail me to relate; 

My good advice to every state 

And if you'd gladly find the whole 
Keep my old files and them unrold. 
News too from the earths four quarters, 
ive brought as it come o’er the waters; 
Of war and peace among the nations, 
And how the soldiers keep their stations, 
Of trade and commerce many facts, 

Of routs—riots—legislative acts, 
Enough to help spy the world around, 


But give me our lasses, 
As fresh as the grass is 
When sprinkled with roses and dew! 


Fach lip is like blossom, 

Each fair swelling bosom 
As white as the high drifted snow ; 

With eyes softly flashing, 

Like spring bubbles dashing 
O’er hill reeke tv vaticys Delow ; 

All smiling with beauty, 

All doing their duty, 
Where shall we for lovelier go? 


O, ours are the fairest, 

The sweetest, the rarest, 
The purest and fondest I see ; 

Their hearts are the truest, 

Their eyes are the bluest, 
Their spirits so noble and free ; 

O, give me no other, 

True love, sister, mother, 
Our own are the chosen for me! 


Miscellaneous. 


From the New Haven Morning Courier. 











A Cousin’s Kiss. 
BY ZEPPO. 
‘* There’s something in a kiss, that never comes amiss.” 

Bueyant with the spirits of youth, about returning 
home, after an absence of several years, I looked 
forward with almost childish glee to my meeting 
with my affectionate uncle and aunt. Having finish- 
ed my profession, the fond recollections of the past, 
and the bright anticipations of the fulure, seemed to 
vie in affording joy to the present, and equally to 
inspire me with emotions of delight. I was an or- 
phan, with neither brothers or sisters; buat then I 
had a blooting cousin, and that was pretty much 
the same thing, for we had grown together from al- 
most infancy ; and if she was not a sister, I was not 
then philosopher enough to know the difference. 

During my travel homeward, I tried to picture to 
myself the familiar scenes so fondly loved, from 
which I had so long been separated ; and whenever 
my imagination reverted to my cousin, (which I must 
confess they frequently did,) I saw the fancied trans- 
port with which she would “welcome me home.”— 
Alas! that we should be so vain. 

I was received with open arms and evident pleas- 
ure by my kind relatives, and when I was kissed by 
them all—uncle, aunt, nurse, down almost to the 
washerwoman—it was absolutely outrageous—“pos- 
itively shocking?”—that Harriet, my pretty, blushing 
cousin, should alone refuse the kiss most desired. 

Sach, then, was the termination of all my glow- 
ing day-dreams, and though her eyes did sparkle 
with joy, it was not exactly the meeting I had ex- 
pected. But she was so lovely, [ could not get an- 
gry; it would have been ungallant in the highest, 
and if I cowld, | understood the female heart enough 
to know that resentment was not the way to obtain 
the wished for kiss. That she, who used to treat me 
with such frank, and artless familiarity, herself as 
gentle, playful, and innocent as the fawn, and whom 
[had found the same fair being as formerly with 
the exception that she was far more beautiful, and 
had a little less of the girl about her; I say, that 
she should thus be reserved and obstinate—why, |] 
declare, it was really too bad! How could I win the 
coveted boon? I was puzzled! My cousin wasso 
popular, that ali the beaux in the country were in 
her train; and I had but two months to stay, before 
commencing by profession ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, I was resolved to gain the kiss, 
a thousand times more valued, now that it was so 
pertinaciously withheld. I must try. 

There was one of her suitors named Sumner, 
whom she seemed to like better than the rest ; and 
I must say, that during the first month of my visit, 
she coquetted wita him, a good deal at my expense. 
It used to give me a touch of uneasiness now and 
then, but I consoled myself with the reiection, as I 
was not in love, that there was no sense in being 


for, to tell the truth, I half suspected I was in love, 


and of course flattered myself that it was recipro- 
cal,) “I shall be busy; and, beside, I heard Sum- 
to-mor- 
row-night with him, and of course, my pretty coz, 
you go,” 

“There goes that Sumner again,” said she; “1 
declare you are too provoking, you know what I 


ner ask you the other night to go to H 





think of him.” 


“ Ah! but,” replied I wickedly, “actions speak 
louder than words; why make engagements on the 


night an old companion is to go away ?” 
Her gaiety was stopped at once. 
an instant and then answered— 


“I told him I would answer him to-day, and I 
thought we were all goin® together; but I'll send 
You know you don’t 


him a note declining at once. 
mean what you said, William.” 
I laughed it off, and directly arose to depart. 


“How very soon you are going!” said she, in 
something unusually melancholy in its gentle tones. 
“And are you going to kiss me?” said I gayly, 
after a little merry conversation ; “cousins always 


do at parting.” 

“Indeed I ain’t,” said she, saucily. 

“Indeed you onght to,” said I, earnestly. 

“ Indeed you are mistaken for once.” 

“Tsn’t it your duty 2” said I. 

She said nothing, but looked as if doubtful 
whether I was quizzing her or not. 

“T can prove it by Talmud,” said I. 


A smile began to flicker around the corners of 


her mouth. 
“T can establish it by text!” 


“Indeed!” said she, smiling archly at my antici- 


pated perplexity. But I was ahead of her. 


“* Do unte others as you would be done unto; 


isn’t it, my pretty coz ?” 


“Well, really you deserve something for your 
wit—did you learn that while studying your pro- 
fession ?” and her eyes danced as she answered me. 

I saw I was no match for her, so 1 betook inysclf 


to another ground. 
“Well, good-bye, coz.” 
“So early ?” 

;” 


“Early!” and I began to pull on my gloves. 
“You'll be here to-morrow niglit, won’t you ?” 
said she, persuasively. 
“ Do you really wish me ?” 
“How can you doubt it ?” said she, warmly. 
“Sut I shall interrupt a tete-a-tete with Mr 
Sumner,” said I, teazingly. 


“Pshaw! Mr. Sumner again,” said she, pettishly 


There was a moment’s silence, and at its end 
I began to think 


came a low half-suppressed sigh. 
I was in the right track. 


“You won't give me akiss,—if now it was to 





mend Mr. Sumner’s glove or ” 
“It’s too provoking,” said she in a pensive tone 
“how can you think I care for him?” 


“How can 1? you do fifty things for him, you 


wouldn’t do for me.” 
“* You don’t think so >” 
“ Indeed 1 do,” said I. 
“ William!” 


“Task yon for the smallest favor,—I take this 
one for a sample, and yon refuse; you are very un- 


fair, cousin,” and I took her hand. 


“Why?” said she, lifting her dark eye till its 
gaze met mine, and her voice trembled a little as 


she repeated “ Why ?” 
“ Because you never do anything I ask you to.” 


“Indeed Ido! you know I do,” said she, ear- 


nestly. 
“J wish I could think so,” said I, pensively. 


We were standing by the window, and I thought 
her hand trembled as I spoke; but she only turned 
away her head with a sigh, and without speaking, 
gazed out upon the lawn, At another time, per- 
haps, she would have listened to my language dif- 
ferently; but I was going away, perhaps forever, 


She hesitated 








from my cousin, which eloquently told the feeling 
of her heart. Her embarrassment did not escape 
the penetration of my good uncle, and when he 
heard the particulars of our interview, his laugh 
rang loud and joyous, in spite of the blushes of my 
dear Harriet. Though that was many years ago, I 


am Stil Nappyy-«-eery happy man; no less happy 
than when my lovely cousin first became my wife. 


MORAL. 

Courteous reader, having now concluded my sto- 
ry, in conformity with the received customs, I pro- 
ceed to unfold my moral. The most striking Jes- 
son contained in it, is, that anything may be accom- 
plished by proper management; and that the female 
heart is never so obstinate, but that it will finally 
yield to gentleness. Again, cousins should be close- 
ly watched. They play the deuce with the girl’s 
hearts. They’re always plucking your daughter a 
fresh rose, or lifting her over the pebbly brook ; and 
then they take such long walks in the summer’s 
twilight, or ride for hours alone in a September's 
afternoon, or sleigh away for miles, on the clear 
moonlight nights of December, with nothing but 
themselves for company, and all this time when 
they are both budding into life, and fall into love as 
naturally as the moth flies into the fire. 

New Haven, Oct. 26, 1843. 





From the Boston Traveller. 


Robert Morris. 


Justice has never been done to the charac- 
ter and actions of this great and good man, who 
was the pivot upon which turned the American 
Revolution. There were bold hearts, and strong 
hands, to perform the work in the field; but 
the means to support them were as necessary 
as the steel which armed their hands. Those 
means were in a great measure supplied by the 
credit, patriotism, and abilities of Robert Mor- 
ris; and a public monument erected to him, 
would be as appropriate an expression of na- 
tional, gratitude, as a statue to our Fabian Com- 
mander in Chief. 

A recent acquaintance with the family* of 
his descendants, whose virtues require no pane- 
gyric which my humble pen can bestow, gave 
me the following anecdotes, which serve to il- 
lustrate the influence exerted by the powerful 
mind, and patriotic efforts of their ancestor up- 
on the cause of American Liberty. 

As Mr. Morris was the person to whom 
Washington looked for the means to sustain 
his military operations, he always consulted 
him before making any movement of conse- 
quence. During the most gloomy period of 
the war, preceding the surprise of Trenton, 
when the American army had been driven from 
entrenchment after entrenchment, without at- 


9 


;| upon the eve of disbanding—it was at this cri- 
sis, that Mr. Morris said to Gen. Washington 
“ Something must be done to rouse the cour- 
age of our people—they even begin to doubt 
your own courage. You must fight, even if 
defeated, and remove the doubt.” Col. Stark, 
in the Council of War about the same time, 


you ever intend to make these States free and 
independent, you must teach your men to trust 
to their fire arms, instead of spades and pick- 
axes, for safety.” One opinion was thet of a 
clear-headed, far-sighted statesman—the other, 
of a veteran and fearless soldier, who had al- 
ready passed seven of the best years of hits 
life in the public service. Both opinions tend- 
ed to the same end. It was agreed by the 
Council to cross the Delaware and attack the 
enemy. ‘The result was the surprise and cap- 
ture of one thousand of the enemy at Tren- 
ton—and a few days afterwards, the route and 
capture of another division of them at Prince- 
ton. These important successes, achieved by 
men who marched, many of them, barefooted 
upon frozen ground, gave new life and vigor 
to the hopes and efforts of the Patriots. 











expected by the whole country, that something 
important would be attempted. Washington 
at first thought of attacking the British Army 
then occupying New York. Mr. Morris op- 
posed this. He said, “I have no means on hand 
for such an enterprise—If you fail, it will cause 
usa loss of money and men, which we cannot 
replace, and we shall be ruined. If you suc- 
ceed, you have no fleet to oppose that of the 
enemy, and cannot maintain the conquest. On 
the other hand, your chance at the south is 
preferable? Lord Cornwallis is now in Vir- 
ginia with 10,000 men,—the French army is 
{at hand; and Count DeGrasse, with a strong 
fleet in the Chesapeake, to second your opera- 
tions.” 

“But,” said Washington, “I have no means 
to transport my army thither; and my men 
will not march before their arrearges of more 
than three months are paid; for want of which, 
they are now, almost in a state of revolt; and 
you say, that you have no money.” Mr. Morris 
answered, “if you will try the Virginina Cam- 
paign, I pledge my head that I will furnish 
the means and supplies.” It was agreed up- 
on. Mr. Morris pledged his own credit with 
General Schuyler for 1000 barrels of flour, to 
be delivered at the head of Elk—engaged al! 
the boats and rafts to be obtained—cealled a 
meeting of the Quakers of Philadelphia, told 
them, that if the Americans succeeded, their 
presons and property would be protected,— 
but if the British triumphed, they, (the Qua- 
kers,) possessing most of the wealth of the 
country, would be the first they would plun- 
der. They answered, “se will lend to thee, 
friend Morris, but not to thy Government,”’— 
a loan was thus obtained. More money being 
necessary, he next applied to the French Min- 
\ister, Chevalier DeNeuville. He said he had 
| but 20,000 crowns, which were reserved for 
the use of the French troops, and he should 
be ruined with his Government, if through 
his means, there should happen any failure, 
or delay in paying the French troops, or sup- 
plying their wants. “But,” he continued, “two 
French Frigates with specie, are now on their 
way—they are behind their time, and Pfear are 
captured, but if they were here, I would ad- 
vance what you wish.” 

Mr. Morris proposed that they should take 
}a carriage and visit the army; to which the 
| other assented. They had searcely proceeded 
four miles, when a courier overtook them at 
| full speed; and delivered Mr. Morris a des- 
'patch, announcing the arrival of the French 
| Frigates with the specie. They drove hack— 
took on board three or four kegs of French 
|crowns, and proceeded to the army. 

The Continental troops were paraded., The 
kegs broken open, and the contents poured 
upon the ground. 














A sight so unusual, dis- 


tempting to make a stand in the field—their| pelled all discontent from the minds of the so!- 
numbers reduced to a handful of men, and those | 


diers—they were told, ‘his was but an earnest 
\of what was to come, and with acclamations, 


:| declared themselves ready to march whenever | Oil Anise 


their general ordered. One of the Northern 
| troops observed to his file leaders,—* Jonathan 
‘| that is warD;” alluding to the difference be- 
itween French crowns and continental paper. 


It is hardly necessary to add, that the re- 


, 


used these words in giving his opinion -—“If) sult of this movement in Virginia, virtually | 


concluded the war of American Independence, 
If their is any error in point of fact, in the 
historical matter herein before alluded to—it 
must be attributed to the misconception of the 
writer, who prepared this article from the re- 
collection of several agreeable and interesting 
conversations which he lately enjoyed with the 
worthy desceridants of the late Hon. Robert 
Morris. V. 





Animal Economy. As a Yankee pedlar of 
the genuine Connecticut breed, was one day in 
front ofa country tavern, watering a raw-boned 
horse whose ribs might as easily be counted as 
marbles in a boy’s pocket, a roguish looking 
horse-jockey, accosted the pedlar, thinking to 
have some fun with him, as follows : 








‘The character of the questions likely to come before 
the Legislature during its approaching session, will 
attach to its proceedings a degree of interest, certainly 
not less than in former years. ‘The new valuation fo: 
the State, plans connected with the liquidation of the 
debt of tne State, and other important matters, cannot 
fail to render frequent information from Augusta, desir 
lable to all who feel an interest in public affairs. 

The price of the Tunice-Weekty will be ONE 
DOLLAR foy the session. It will be published on 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, 
which will accommodate subscribers on all the impor- 
tant mail routes 

‘The Age will be the only paper at the seat of gov- 
ernment pablished more than once a week during the 
ensuing winter. 

Persons obtaining six subseribers, will |e entitled to 
a seventh copy gratis. 

tc 3" The price of all subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. No order will be complied with unless ac- 
companied by the money. 

WM. R. SMITH & CO 

Augusta, December, 1843. 











Jisterns—Ce!lar Bottoms, Ac. 

sb Subscriber would inform the public that he 

builds Cisterns on the most approved plan 
These cisterns have been much approved by those 
who have had them built. They can be built in 
cellars any time of the year. The water, if a 
cleanser is attached,will be sweet and pure for drink - 
ing or cooking. My price is as follows. 

For a Cistern holding 20 hogsheads I have a dol- 
lar per bogshead, f finding cement—for one holding 
less than 20 hogsheads I have one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per hogshead. The proprietor finds 
the brick, and it will take about 100 bricks to a 
hogshead of 100 gallons. 

Those who wish for further information respect- 
| ing the use and durability of these Cisterns are re- 
ferred to S. P. Benson Esq., Capt. 8 Benjamin and 
others in Winthrop Village. C. C. Bailey and Mr 
Raymond of Bath. John Means,Esq, Wm.Hunt,Esq 
Silas Leonard, Exq. and others of Augusta, He 
also lays Cellar Bottoms in cement, whieh are wa- 
ter proof, Price 50 cents per square yard. Any 
one desirous of obtaining a fountain of pure, soft 
water, or a dry and rat proof cellar bottom, may ap- 
ply to G. A. BLAKE of Augusta, and it shall be 
done at short notice, 


Augusta, Nov. 1343. 
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Paints, Oils, Dyestuffs, Nede- 
cines and Groceries. 
Tos subscribers would give notice that they have 
token the store recently oceupied by Ezra Whit- 
man Jr., where they will keep on hand a good as- 
sortment of Paints, Oils, Dyestuffs and Medicines. 
Among which are 
White Lead, ground and) LiquoricesPaste 





dry |\Corrosive Sublimate 
| Red Lead Calomel 
| Litharge lrurkey Rhubarb 
| Venetian Red | Torkey Opium 
| Paris White |Tpecac 
Spanish Brown jJalap 
'Ochres Alexandria Senna 
Vermillion i|Lobelia 
Linseed Oj] Cayenne 
| Spiriis of Turpentine |Peruvian Bark 
| Shellac \Quinine 
| Copal | Morphine 
| Mastie lodine 


lodate of Potash 
Strychnine 

Musk 

Galbanum 
Balsem Tola 
Balsara Copaiba 
Burgundy Pitch 
Salts of Potash 
Salts of Soda 
Salis of Ammonia 
Chloride of Lime 
Phosphorus 
Acetate of Lead 


| Gamboge 
{Almond Oil 

| Castor Oil 

| Olive Oil 

| Oil Peppermint 


| Oil of Cummin 
| Oil Sassafras 
Bergamot 
Lavender 
Camwood 
Logwood 


Redw ood 








Fustic Oxide of Arsenic 

Madder Oxide of Bismuth 

Indigo Metallic Tin 
Copperas sé Bisinuth 


Gum Arahio 
Assafetida 


Blue Vitriol 
| Annatto 





Alum Myrrh 
Oil Vitriol Guarcum 
| Muriatic Acid Saffron 
Nutrie Acid Colchium 
Refined Borax Quassia 
6 Nitre Aloes 
Flos Sulphur Valerian 
Cream Tartar Cascarilla 





Tarterme Acid \Gentian ), 
Liquorice Root Sarsaparilla (Spanish) 
These, wih many more, have been selected with 
great care at one of the first establishments in Bos- 
ton, and are confidently Jporyegee as — A 
vality. They have also on hand a far - 
aoe ae ato CHEMICA L & PHARMACEU NICAL 


manufactured with the utmost care 
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